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REVIEWS 
AnIlistorical Essay on the Real Character and 

Amount of the Precedent of the Revolution of 

1688, Se. By R. Plumer Ward, Esq., Author 

of ‘Tremaine.’ 2 vols. Murray. 

Avy stick, the vulgar opine, will serve to beat 
adog; and political partizans are seldom very 
scrupulous in the choice. If Mr. Ward has 
collected the bundle of crooked sticks, here pre- 
sented to us, in order to puta shillelagh into the 
hands of every conservative journalist, and at 
the same time to enable the junior partners in 
“the House” to make a plausible fight over the 
bottle, we cannot think that he has absolutely la- 
poured in vain. A choicer collection of sophisms, 
aprettier game at cups and balls, a fairer array of 
half-thinking, a nicer arrangement of undefined 
and confusion-breeding words, it has rarely been 
our good fortune to encounter; and the parties 
for whose use they secm to have been strung 
together are not the men we take them for, if 
they don't make. the welkin ring with their 
crowing commentaries upon the convenient 
text. 

Mr. Ward divides his work as follows:— 
“Ist, As to the general proposition, of the right 
of resistance at the pleasure of the people, and 
the cases when that right may be exercised.” 
“Ind. As tothe sovereignty of the people itself, 
and as to their supposed compact with their 
nilers.” “3rd. As to the exact amount and 
force of the historical precedent afforded by the 
Revolution of 1688.” ‘To these are added re- 
marks “on the character of the Revolution, and 
on the means by which it was brought about.” 

The book, then, consists of two parts; theory, 
as to the right to resist, and fact, as to the mode 
in which resistance was carried on in 1688. 
As to the character and conduct of the leading 
personages engaged in the Revolution, and the 
exact share borne in that event by the numerical 
body of the people—that the former were less 
than perfect, and the latter were short of an 
absolute majority, are, we apprehend, no great 
novelties. Mr. Ward, it seems to us, has, in 
making the discovery, lighted (to use an esta- 
blished parliamentary phrase) on a mare’s-nest. 
We have always maintained (and we believe that 
most reflecting persons hold the same faith), 
that the heroes of 1688 were anything but 
angels; that the patriotism of many of them was 
largely mixed with personal and sordid motives ; 
and that while their views were far from clear, 
and developed themselves to the actors only as 
they proceeded, so the conduct of the transac- 
tion was not always marked by great nicety and 
scruple in the choice of means. To come to 
this conclusion, it is not necessary to consult 
recondite documents of history—one page of the 
great book of nature, well read, will satisfy us 
that such must be the destiny of every revolu- 
tion that ever has occurred, or ever will. A few 
enthusiasts preach a great political mission, a 
few honest men combine to work out the practi- 
cal truth, but the daily progress of the move- 
ment will inevitably fall into the management 
of persons taken, not chosen, from the mass, and 
these must approach very nearly to the average 
of human infirmity: happy when they do not 
fall below it. Again, nothing can be clearer than 
that if James had been a better man than he was, 
and had been surrounded by staunch friends, he 


would (as the author asserts) have stood a better 


chance of success; but how barren is this truth. 
Had James possessed more intellect and cou- 
rage, he probably would not have even provoked 
the rebellion; and, that his friends were false, 
or (to state the matter less invidiously) felt them- 
selves driven upon the course they took, must 
be in a great measure attributed to the personal 
defects of a man, who could neither be served 
nor trusted. 


To this extent Mr. Ward's statement is cor- 
rect; but the exaggeration in which he has 
clothed it has enveloped his ‘ha’p’orth” of 
veracity in an “intolerable deal” of sophistry 
and misrepresentation. Further, if the great 
men who accepted of James’s favours, and after- 
wards betrayed him, be estimated, not merely by 
their actions, but by the character of the times in 
which they lived, a large allowance must be 
made for their defective morality. The restora- 
tion, with many circumstances that preceded it, 
had reduced the general morality of the gentry 
to alow ebb; and if the attention be not con- 
fined to the mere act of the revolution, but carried 
backward to the return of Charles, and forward 
to the close of the reign of George II., it will be 
difficult to find in an equal portion of any other 
history, such a mass of corruption, treason to all 
causes, imbecility, and pettifogging meanness, as 
floated to the surface, during the whole of this 
long period. The sum of Mr. Ward's extra- 
vagant charges against the patriots of 1683 
might have been true, and yet those men have 
been no worse than the rest of their contempo- 
raries. 

Then as to the intervention of the people in 
that event, it is of the very elements of the his- 
tory of that time that the revolution was sup- 
ported mainly by the mercantile interest and by 
the civilized inhabitants of great towns, while 
the rural population, with the squirearchy at their 
head, were besotted in ignorance and servility. 
Mr. Ward surely has not yet to learn that the 
momentum in politics, as in physics, is not 
merely as the mass, but as the velocity also, 
In the Revolution, as now, intelligence and 
activity went for everything; and it is right 
and fitting that intelligence and activity should 
have the mastery in human affairs. In speak- 
ing, too, of the people, we must not use that 
term with reference to our own experience. In 
that sense, there was no people in those days: a 
small fraction only of the masses possessed the 
information necessary to the discharge of popu- 
lar functions. Divided, mereover, and without 
means of rapid communication ; alarmed, too, by 
the recent failure of Monmouth’s rebellion, and 
by the execution of Sidney and of Russell, it is not 
to be wondered that individuals were slow to join 
the revolutionary standard. It docs not, how- 
ever, follow, from that fact, that the influential 
body of the nation were not favourable to the 
cause; the very success of the revolution proves 
the contrary. We confess we do not quite see 


ment. 
lution was vicious in principle, and corrupt, 
should Mr. Ward, writing as a Tory, strive, 


burden on the Whig lords and gentry? They 





were Whigs, itis true ; but they were still aristo- 


by exonerating the people, to lay the whole | 





the author's drift in putting forward this state- | 
Having, with an advocate’s one-sided | 
zeal, taken all means to show that the Revo- | 


fraudulent, and treacherous in practice, why | 
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crats; and the moral of the tale, as he tells it, if 
it have any, is that aristocrats are not a part 
of the people, but a distinct race, of low morality, 
of small capacity, and not to be trusted with 
the lead in a popular movement. Call you this 
backing your friends? We call it ultra-radicalism, 
and ultra nonsense. 


Touching the theoretical portion of the work, 
Mr. Ward has not been happier than with his 
facts. In attacking the hypothesis of a social 
compact, he is merely fighting windmills. No 
man, who has earned the reputation of a sound 
thinker, now holds that position to be more 
than a convenient fiction for the illustration of 
an argument. In all human affairs, principles 
are embodied in fact, before they are acknow- 
ledged in theory. Law itself existed as a fact, 
before it was set forth in general rules, and for- 
tified by extrinsic sanctions. In the instance be- 
fore us, religion—as Mr. Ward truly remarks— 
bore a great share; and the restraints upon reli- 
gious liberty (restraints the most grievous to en- 
dure) drove men on the pursuit of civil rights, 
before their intelligence had investigated the 
nature of their pursuit, or mastered the objects 
and means of social government. Notwithstand- 
ing the acuteness of some of the great men of 
the ‘ great rebellion,” who had worked out the 
problem of political rights and duties to some- 
thing like an intelligible form, the revolution 
burst upon mankind as a fact, before its justifi- 
cation as a theory was thought of by the people 
at large; and, accordingly, Locke extemporized 
one for the occasion. In his work on govern- 
ment, Locke, it is now generally admitted, paid 
his tribute to the age in which he lived,—per- 
haps partaking a portion of its political igno- 
rances,—perhaps, in accommodating his reasons 
to them. In clearness of intellect, no less 
than in vigour of will, the people had fallen 
off from the condition of their immediate pre- 
decessors; and the informed were too far in 
advance of the masses to venture on scattering 
truths open-handed: Locke's theory, therefore, 
might have been a mere compromise with pre- 
judice. But the question is not whether he, 
or Macintosh, or any other writer, has argued 
the matter well. We are more immediately 
concerned, to know what are a people's rights 
to resist, and how they are to be modified in 
practice: and this is a question which Mr, 
Ward leaves more puzzled than he finds it. 
Unquestionably, the right to resist depends not 
upon constitutional law, but upon a much higher 
authority—the law of nature. Logically, there- 
fore, the Whig writers were wrong to place it 
upon the latter basis. But that the right ir, 
and must be, acknowledged by the constitution, 
is not the less deducible trom its very nature and 
essence as a constitution. For in conferring a 
rizht, if the law removes all penal consequences 
from any one, however exalted, who attempts its 
violation, it is mere waste paper. In decrceing 
the end, a constitution, then, decrees those 
things which are to that end a sine gud non. 
The right to resist, indeed, Mr. Ward, does not 
venture directly to deny ; but he insinuates it 
away by confining its use—nay its simple ac- 
knowledgment—* to the closet.” For wherein 
is that usefal, which is never to be apptied to 
use? Again, Mr. Ward admits the right, yet 
holds that the people are not to excrt it “at 
their pleasure.” Lut if the people are not the 
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judges in this instance, who are? What body, 
corporate or sole, has the law appointed as a 
standing convention for revising the constitution, 
and adapting it to new circumstances? None! 
The Americans stand alone in providing for 
such a want. The people, therefore, are the sole 
judges, and in the nature of things they must 
beso; not thereby meaning the populace, as the 
author would insinuate, but populus totius 
Angliea,—that is, every man, after his means 
and capacity, including the highest, and not ex- 
cluding the lowest. 

We have neither leisure nor space for following 
Mr. Ward through the whole series of his very 
involved and perplexing cavils; and we have 
the less desire to do so, because we think the 
error is less with him, than with the nature of 
the investigation itself. The true object of poli- 
tical morality, as a science, is not so much to 
determine what man ought to do, as what he will 
do, in any given contingency. Motives, in this 
case, are not those things which should bind: 
but those which, by their intrinsic force, do, and 
must bind. In that sense, no king, or constitu- 
tional code, can be said to exert obligatory 
influence on the subject, save through the instru- 
mentality of physical force, or through the force 
of opinion. A government that is not beneficent, 
cannot long wield the latter ; and the former will 
soon follow in its train, and disappear with it, if 
the governed be enlightened and energetic. This 
is the whole philosophy of the question ; and to 
seek for a metaphysical obligation beyond these, 
is inevitably to plunge into the theory of divine 
right, and to involve the subject in a labyrinth 
of confusion. 

The real objection of Mr. Ward, and of writers 
of his stamp, is, after all, less, perhaps, to the 
principle itself, of resistance to oppression, than 
toits possible abuse. They seem to think, that 
the possession of the right leads inevitably to its 
frequent and silly exercise. Now, this is not 
only a narrow, but a fallacious fear. Do they 
who think the people envious and grudging of 
the enjoyments of the rich, and covetous of other 
men’s property,—and that, too, in the face of 
all history,—do they ground their apprehensions 
on a knowledge of their own infirmities in those 
respects? We do not say so; but in behalf of 
human nature, and of the working classes of our 
own country, we deny the fact. Encroachment 
on one side, may, in politics, beget encroachment 
on the other; but the working classes of England, 
—we assert it boldly,—are not robbers and 
spoilers, either in deed or in desire ; and we protest, 
with all the energy of conscious truth, against 
the notion, whether asserted openly, or ensconced 
behind an insinuated inference. 





Arts and Artists in England. By G. F. Waagen, 

Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 

3 vols. Murray. 

Ir is some months since this work was first in- 
troduced to the public by a notice in this Jour- 
nal (Athen. No.523). The extracts then given 
excited a good deal of attention; and there can 
be no doubt that a complete translation will be 
most welcome. We feel, indeed, so assured of 
it, that we are happy to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of returning to the subject. We 
ought, perhaps, in justice to Dr. Waagen, to 
make our selections from his general criticisms 
on art; but English artists must be naturally 
anxious to know what is said of them by the 
Director of the Berlin Academy; we intend, 
therefore, to confine ourselves to this subject. 
And first, of English art generally, as shown in 
the National Gallery :— 

“ Of its most eminent names the National Gal- 
lery possesses some of the most celebrated works, 
As I had hitherto hardly known anything of these 
masters except from engravings, the sight of their 





paintings was particularly interesting to me. I was 
thereby induced to form an idea of the peculiarities 
of the English school of painting, and its relation to 
the other schools, of which I here give you some 
particulars. The origin of original painting in Eng- 
land, is in the eighteenth century, that is, at a time 
when both the original schools of the whole of mo- 
dern times, of Italy, the Netherlands, and Germany, 
and their branches in France and Spain, had long 
lost their peculiar character, and in their stead, there 
had succeeded all over Europe, a manufacture of 
cold, monotonous, spiritless pictures, founded on the 
general rules and precepts of art, which were com- 
municated in the various celebrated academies. The 
demands of religion, the broad foundation on which, 
in other schools, historical painting had gradually 
grown up, from its first infancy to vigorous maturity, 
no longer existed. This highest branch of art was 
now only occasionally in request, for the decoration 
of palaces and other public buildings; all other de- 
mands on living artists were confined to portraits, 
Even the tradition of the technical part of painting, 
which had been conscientiously handed down in the 
old schools of living art, as the most indispensable 
fundamental condition, even of the highest perfor- 
mances, had been gradually forgotten, as of inferior 
importance, amid all those dead rules of pure taste, 
and ideal beauty of form. When, therefore, men of 
decided genius for painting, such as Hogarth, and 
afterwards Reynolds, appeared in England, they 
found neither a foundation of technical knowledge, 
nor a more elevated and animated intellectual direc- 
tion of art. Under this twofold deficiency English 
painting appears to me to labour, though in a lessen- 
ing degree, even to our time. That hollow and empty 
idealism, at variance with all nature, which was then 
advocated as the only safe road for historical paint- 
ing, necessarily offended every genuine talent for the 
arts, the first condition of which is a lively feeling for 
nature, and, as always happens, leads to a prejudiced 
opposition. This was the case with Hogarth. He had 
an eminent talent for catching what was characteristic 
in nature, and applying it to dramatic representa- 
tions. If a painter, with the mind of Hogarth, had 
appeared in Florence in the fifteenth century, he 
would doubtless have treated with great applause, 
from the circle of the religious notions of those times, 
many highly dramatic scenes of monastic life, in 
which his turn for humour would have found its ac- 
count, in many burlesque traits of the mode of life 
in the convents, which many painters of that time did 
not suffer toescape them. But as his age afforded him 
no general form in which he might have displayed 
his talents, he invented, in order to express himself 
in his own way, a new species of painting, namely, 
the moral-humorous, which holds in the general do- 
main of painting nearly the same rank as the drama 
of ordinary life in poetry; so that Hogarth is to 
Raphael, as Moliére to Sophocles. The former show 
us man, dependent on his animal nature and on his 
passions, and according to the manner and the de- 
gree in which these are opposed to his higher intel- 
lectual nature, excite laughter, compassion, con- 
tempt, abhorrence, disgust. The others show us the 
predominance of the divine nature in man, whether 
in combating that animal nature, and the passions, 
in honourable defeat, or in dignified composure after 
victory, and fill us with admiration, astonishment, 
vencration, rapture. 

“ This moral-humorous department is the only 
one in which the English have enlarged the domain 
of painting in general ; for, with the exception of a 
few pictures by Jan Steen, I know nothing similar 
of an earlier period. In all other branches they are 
more or less excelled by the other schools. Portrait 
painting is the branch which they have cultivated 
with the most success, and the best portraits of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds take a high rank, even when com- 
pared with the performances of other schools. Next 
to this are the painters of what the French call 
pieces de genre, scenes of every-day life and still life, 
and especially their animal painters. Their land- 
scapes are far lower in the scale, in such a compari- 
son. But they are weakest of all in history painting, 
where inventive and creative fancy is the most called 
for. Having thus viewed the intellectual region of 
the art, let us briefly consider their progress in the 
scientific parts. Their drawing is, on the whole, in- 
different; the forms often suffer from incorrectness, 
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and still more by want of precision ; on the othe 
hand, most English painters have great brilliancy, fy. 
ness, and depth of colour, which makes much shoy 
and charms the eye ; often, it is true, at the expeng 
of fidelity to nature, and of delicately balanced hay. 
mony. For the mode of execution, it is a misfortune 
for the English school, that it at once began where 
other schools nearly leave off. From the most ser, 
pulous execution of the details, which seeks to bring 
every object as near as possible to the reality, even 
for close inspection, the older schools but very gra. 
dually acquired the conviction that the same “ettoct 
might be produced, at a moderate distance, with fewer 
strokes of the pencil, and thus attained a broader 
handling. But the English school began at once 
with a very great freedom and breadth of handling, 
where, in the works of Hogarth and Reynolds, ip. 
deed, every touch is seen in nature, and expresses 
something positive; but in most of the later paint. 
ers, degenerated into a flimsiness and negligence, s 
that but a very superficial and general image is given 
of every object, and many pictures have the glaring 
effect of scene-painting, while others are lost in misty 
indistinctness. As no good technical rules had been 
handed down to them by tradition, the English paint. 
ers endeavoured to establish some for themselves, but 
with such ill success, that many pictures have very 
much changed, many are so faded that they have 
quite the appearance of corpses, others have turned 
black ; the colour has broad cracks in it, nay, in 
some cases, it has become fluid, and then, from the 
excessively thick impasto, has run down in sngle 
drops.” 

Dr. Waagen further observes, that after the 
disparaging criticism of Walpole, he was a good 
deal surprised at the “eminent merit” of the 
Marriage, a-la-Mode, as paintings :— 

* All the most delicate shades of Hogarth’s humour 
are here marked in his heads with consummate skill 
and freedom, and every other part executed with 
the same decision, and for the most part with ease, 
Though the colouring on the whole, and the pictures, 
as they are almost wholly painted in dead colours, 
with hardly any glazing, have more the look of dis. 
temper than of oil paintings, the colouring of the 
flesh is often powerful; and the others, very broken, 
are disposed with so much refined feeling for harmo- 
nious effect, that in colouring, they stand in a far 
higher rank than numerous productions of the most 
modern English school, with all their glaring inhar- 
monious colours. Only the fifth picture, the Death 
of the Husband, has lost its chiaro-scuro by turning 
dark.” 

Of Sir Joshua’s ‘Holy Family,’ in the Na- 
tional Gallery, he thought lightly, and came 
at once to a conclusion which, right or wrong, 
was formed on insufficient evidence :— 

“It proves,” he says,“ that Sir Joshua was not 
qualified to be an historical painter. The characters 
and expressions are poor and unmeaning, the forms 
not rounded, the execution slight, the colouring warm 
indeed, but false, and besides, in places are faded 
and washed out.” 

Still less did he admire West :— 

“ Partly at his instigation, the infant plant of the 
English school of painting was shut up in the hot- 
house of an academy ; and his works in this gallery 
prove that he was the real model of the president of 
such an institution, who by his example and teach- 
ing, clipt betimes with his academical shears, accord- 
ing to prescribed rules, the wild luxuriant growth of 
the young plants. The truth of the words, ‘The 
letter kills, the spirit gives life,’ is rendered manifest 
to the eye by these pictures. Though all the aca- 
demic rules upon composition, drawing, beauty, dra- 
pery, are observed, and partly with great skill, yet 
we feel that the aggregate of all! these qualities, pro- 
ceeding from cold reflection, produces only the caput 
mortuum of a work of art ; the real soul of which is 
the feeling of the artist, inspired by the subject, nou- 
rished by the contemplation of nature, by which all 
those qualities must be animated, that the whole 
may warm and cheer the mind of the spectator.” 

Nor is his notice of Wilson and Gainsborough 
very flattering :— 

“ Wilson’s paintings frequently place before us 
the noble forms of Italian scenery ; his figures often 
rise even to mythological subjects, Gainsborough, 
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on the contrary, was, like the Dutch artists, devoted 
to the representation of the rural landscape in his 
own country, and domestic retirement; his figures, 
mostly country people, are in general a conspicuous 
feature in his pictures. Both agree in one particular, 
that their chief aim is too partially directed to the 
total effect, and that the details are generally treated 
in a careless and decorative manner.” 

He concludes his observations on the Gallery 
with a notice of Wilkie :— 

«Tam happy at being able to conclude my obser- 
yations on the pictures of the English school in this 
gallery as worthily as I commenced them with Ho- 
garth; for Wilkie is in his department not only the 
first painter of our times, but, together with Hogarth, 
the most spirited and original master of the whole 
English school. In the most essential particulars, 
Wilkie has the same style of art as Hogarth. With 
him, he has great variety, refinement, and acuteness 
inthe observation of what is characteristic in nature ; 
and in many of his pictures the subject is strikingly 
dramatic. Yet in many respects he is different from 
him. He does not, like Hogarth, exhibit to us moral 
dramas in whole series of pictures, but contents him- 
self with representing, more in the manner of a 
novel, one single striking scene. His turn of mind 
js besides very different. If I might compare Ho- 
garth with Swift, in his biting satire, with which he 
contemplates mankind only on the dark side, and 
takes special delight in representing them in a state 
of the most profound corruption, of the most frightful 
misery, I find in Wilkie a close affinity with his cele- 
brated countryman Sir Walter Scott. Both have in 
common that genuine, refined delineation of cha- 
racter which extends to the minutest particulars, In 
the soul of both there is more love than contempt 
of man; both afford us the most soothing views of 
the quiet, genial happiness which is sometimes found 
in the narrow circle of domestic life, and understand 
how, with masterly skill, by the mixture of delicate 
traits of good-natured humour, to heighten the charm 
of such scenes; and if, as poets should be able to do 
both in language and colours, they show us man in 
his manifold weaknesses, errors, afflictions, and dis- 
tresses, yet their humour is of such a kind that it 
never revolts our feelings. Wilkie is especially to 
be commended, that in such scenes as the Distress 
for Rent, he never falls into caricature, as has often 
happened to Hogarth, but with all the energy of ex- 
pression remains within the bounds of truth. It is 
afirmed that the deeply impressive and touching 
character of this picture caused an extraordinary 
sensation in England when it first appeared. Here 
we first learn duly to prize another feature of his 
pictures, namely, their genuine national character. 
They are in all their parts the most spirited, ani- 
mated, and faithful representations of the peculi- 
arities and modes of life of the English. In many 
other respects, Wilkie reminds me of the great 
Dutch painters of common life of the seventeenth 
century, and likewise in the choice of many subjects 
—for instance, the Blind Man’s Buff, but particu- 
larly by the careful and complete making-out of the 
details, in which he is one of the rare exceptions 
among his countrymen. If he does not go so far in 
this respect as Douw and Franz Mieris, he is nearly 
on an equality with the more carefully-executed 
paintings of Teniers and Jan Steen. His touch, too, 
often approaches the former in spirit and freedom, 
especially in his earlier pictures.” 

We have, subsequently, a notice of Barry’s 
pictures ; and an account of a visit to the Exhi- 
bition—of which he observes :— 

“The total impression is by no means satisfactory ; 
the great mass of the pictures, compared with those 
of the older English painters, manifest progressive 
decline and licence. Individual feeling, drawing, 
trath of colouring, careful execution, are here sought 
invain. The whole object is to produce a striking 
but unmeaning effect, by the harshest contrasts and 
the most glaring colours. On a closer inspection 
however, we find a moderate number of pictures 
which are honourable exceptions. Of the higher 
class of historical painting there is nothing here. 
Among the pictures however which approach that 
department, some are distinguished much to their 
advantage. Among these is Wilkie’s Columbus, 
vho explains upon a chart to a monk in the Spanish 


convent of Santa Maria de Rabida his plan of dis- 
covery. This is not a happy subject for painting, 
which is not able to represent the demonstration 
itself, in which the interest properly lies. In the ex- 
ecution, the decisive influence appears which the 
pictures of the great Spanish masters, Velasquez and 
Murillo, had upon Wilkie during his residence in 
Spain. By the deep masses of chiaro-scuro, the full 
colours of the dark red and purple draperies, con- 
trasted with the bright lights, the effect of the pic- 
ture, painted with great breadth and mastery, is 
very striking. The heads about two-thirds the size 
of life, are indeed dignified and animated, but have 
not the refi t and decided character of his ear- 
lier pictures. In the next place, I mention Pil- 
grims, by Eastlake, who, in the year of the Jubilee, 
on the first view of Rome from an eminence, give 
vent to expressions of enthusiastic devotion. A true 
and refined feeling, an endeavour at beauty and 
flowing lines, a tempered harmony of colouring, 
make this picture very attractive, though it were to 
be wished that it had more rounding in some parts. 
In some pictures by Etty, for instance, Venus with 
her companions, Phedria and Cymocles, from Spen- 
ser’s Fairy Queen, fancy, gracefulness, and technical 
skill, are very discernible. But he too uniformly 
repeats the Greek profile in the heads, many atti- 
tudes are exaggerated, and the crude colours of the 
drapery disturb the harmony. 

“ On the other hand, the pictures of domestic life 
are very numerous. The American painter, Leslie, 
is a particular favourite in this branch; yet, his re- 
putation does not seem to me to be justified by his 
two pictures in this exhibition, representing the well- 
known story of the egg of Columbus, and the carry- 
ing off of Gulliver by the queen of Brobdignag, for 
to affectation in the design, are added, flesh some- 
times brick-red, sometimes pink, the approximation 
of the most flaring colours contrasted with each 
other, and a very loose treatment. The second sub- 
ject, besides, is by no means adapted to painting, for 
Gulliver, on the table, looks like a little doll, and 
the Brobdignagians like ordinary men. I was pro- 
portionally delighted with the pictures of Edwin 
Landseer, who designs ‘men and animals with a re- 
fined physiognomical feeling in the most spirited 
manner, and paints them in a solid impasto, in all 
their parts, in true and clear colouring, with a light 
and flowing pencil. * * 

“ The department of portraits is the most exten- 
sive in this exhibition; of which there are many 
whole and half lengths. The predominance of this 
branch, is a proof that the real value of the art is 
not properly understood ; for not love of art, but 
merely love of self or of near relations, is the cause 
which generally calls portraits into existence. * * 

“The department of landscape is pretty numer- 
ously filled. A composition, with figures, of the 
Lago di Garda, by the admirable Callcott, especially 
pleased me, by the tender coolness and fine harmony ; 
country people reposing at noon, decided light and 
shade, and a powerful effect. His correct drawing, 
and his refined taste, give him a great advantage 
over most of his countrymen. I made a point of 
looking for the landscape of the favourite painter, 
who is known throughout Europe, by his numerous, 
often very clever compositions for Annuals, and 
other books, where they appear in beautiful steel 
engravings. But I could scarcely trust my eyes, 
when, in a view of Ehrenbreitstein, and another of 
the burning of the two Houses of Parliament, I 
found such a looseness of treatment, such a total 
want of truth, as I had never before met with. He 
has here succeeded in combining a crude, painted 
medley, with a general foggy appearance. Many 
Englishmen are very sensible of this total running 
wild of a great talent; but many admire such pic- 
tures as remarkably bold and spirited. 

“ The landscapes and sea coasts of C. Stanfield, 
on the contrary, are very pleasing. ITis compositions 
are very picturesque,—the light and shade decided, 
—the colouring of great fulness and freshness, the 
air remarkably clear, the water liquid, and its mo- 
tion well understood. * * 

“The pictures in water-colours are a very im- 
portant branch of English painting. I had before 





colour, which is here attained in this mode of paint- 


no idea of the depth, force, richness, and clearness of 


charm, that I find the high favour which they enjoy 
extremely natural.” 


We must omit some brief notices of other 
artists, and come to criticism more general and 
more important :— 


“The poorest part of the exhibition, both for the 
number and merit of the works, is the sculpture. I 
take this opportunity to communicate to you some 
observations on the present state of this art in Eng- 
land. In my opinion it is, on the whole, much lower 
than painting. The causes are to be looked for, 
partly in the public, partly in the artists themselves. 
It requires a much more refined and elevated taste 
to enjoy a work of sculpture than of painting, and 
hence we find a taste for painting much more diffused 
also among the other civilized nations of Europe. In 
most of them, too, the want of opulence contributes 
to render the execution of important works of sculp- 
ture now rare, as they are always very expensive. 
In England, where the great mass of extraordinary 
wealth would very well admit of it, the execution is 
impeded by another cause. Sculpture, whose busi- 
ness is with the form, can attain a high degree of 
perfection only where frequent opportunities are 
granted it, of representing the forms of the human 
body in unveiled beauty, as they came from the 
creative hand of divine nature. But the majority of 
the English, from a mistaken prudery, are decidedly 
averse from every representation of the naked figure, 
by which the sphere in which the artist moves is 
very greatly narrowed. I must call that feeling mis- 
taken, because the pure and noble spirit in which the 
genuine artist views natural forms, and employs them 
for the higher objects of art, for the representation of 
that beauty which proclaims its origin from the hand 
of the Deity, for the expression of intellectual rela~ 
tions, wholly excludes all reference to the difference 
of sex, and does not suffer them to occur to unpre- 
judiced spectators, who are truly impressed with the 
real purport of a work of art. It is this hallowing ot 
the naked form which properly constitutes the sub. 
lime innocence of art. Githe expresses himself to 
the same effect in his admirable Essay, ‘ Der Samm- 
ler, und die Scinigen.’ Under these circumstances, 
we must not wonder that perhaps nine-tenths of the 
sculpture executed in England consist of busts and 
portrait statues, But it is certainly the fault of the 
artists themselves that even these, to say nothing or 
the works of freer art, do not, for the most part, 
answer the higher demands of a cultivated taste for 
the arts. The want of feeling for beauty of form and 
leading lines with which I have already charged the 
English painters, has here a much more prejudicial 
effect, because these are the qualities on which the 
sculptor chiefly depends, whereas painting has besides 
a great and advantageous resource in colour. It is 
equally fatal in its consequences, that the relation 
between sculpture and its prototype nature is seldom 
rightly understood. Some sculptors are fettered by 
considering these subjects toe much in the light of 
portraits, like scenes of familiar life, so that they 
imitate all the fortuitous details of the dress; another 
aims at an empty and false ideal, and degenerates 
into an indefinite, swollen softness. Let us now 
examine some of the most eminent sculptors a little 
more closely. 

“The most celebrated and the most admired is at 
present F. L.Chantrey. He is really a man of very 
eminent talents in the natural style, so that all those 
who require nothing more of sculpture than that it 
shall represent every object precisely as it appears in 
nature, must often be highly gratified by his works. 
But he who makes higher pretensions, and requires 
that, in the imitation of nature, sculpture shall make 
modification dependent on the nature of the material 
on which the sculptor works—for instance, the marble 
or the bronze—might certainly find himself disap- 
pointed ; for the sculptor should endeavour, as much 
as possible, to make us forget in his work the marble 
or the bronze as a rude mass. This he attains chiefly 
by a flat treatment ;—great prominences, such as 
many things (for instance, locks of hair, folds in the 
draperies composed of thick materials,) occasion in 
real life, he is to avoid, because appearing in the 
stone as thick swellings, they remind us too much of 
the material, and produce a heavy effect, very dif- 
ferent from that of their prototypes in reality. Where 
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the impression as a mass, by dividing them into 
sevetal parts, by more or lessi marked ‘depressions, 
and thereby breaking them. All actual depressions, 
on the contrary, he marks with great’ sharpness and 
precision. To these principles the antique sculptures 
owe agreat part of their agreeable effect. The works 
of Clinatrey, therefore, please the experienced, eye in 
proportion ws the neylect ox the observance of those 
principles is Jess apparent, ‘This neglect is least of 
all-pereeptibic in the busts, which by their likeness, 
animation, and careful, often well-felt execution, are 
very pleasmg. ‘It is more striking in his portrait- 
statues, which, from the ponderous masses of drapery, 
deficient in good intention, have a heavy, awkward, 
inorginic appearance. But it is most offensive of all 
in free ideal compositions, in which the poverty of 
invention, the uniformity ‘of the countenances, the 
want of grace, and of a more profound knowledge of 
the forms, the observance of all accessaries, which are 
more admissible in the portraits, render the inpres- 
sion still more disagrecable.. Of the great number 
of large and small pieces which I saw in Chantrey’s 
attelier, I was most pleased with those in which, 
more than in others, a faithful imitation of nature is 
sufficient, such as sleeping women and children, I 
was least of all satisfied with a colossal equestrian 
statue. Chantrey is not equal to such great propor- 
tions: the horse especially appeared to me very de- 
fective. The multitude of important works which 
this artist executes in this erroneous style, combined 
with the attraction of the talent which they evince, 
must naturally have an unfivourable iniluence on 
the taste in sculpture in this country. 

“Next to Chantrey, Richard Westmacott is the 
most eminent sculptor in England. He is a great 
admirer and thorough jadge of the antique. The 
eternal models of sculpture, the principal parts of the 
Elgin marbles, are arranged with much taste in his 
attelicr. In his own works an aim at the antique 
manner is manifest, but not always crowned with 
szecess. I here saw the celebrated vase of one block 
of Carrara marbic, on one side of which the victery 
of the Duke of Wellington over Napoleon, at the 
battle of Waterloo, is represented in relief, in an 
action of cavalry; and on the other King George of 
England receiving the treaty of peace. These com- 
positions are too general, too like academy studies, 
to excite my admiration. * 

“1. HW. Baily, a much less known and admired 
sculptor than the two preceding, is, however, distin- 
guished above them in his later works, by a more 
correct feeling for arrangement and graceful outline. 
ile executed the sculptures, which are destined to 
be the architectonic ornaments of the new National 
Gallery, ‘The Britannia between the well-executed 
Lion and Unicorn of the English Arms, as well as 
two other allegorical figures, have, in the attitudes, 
the repose and rectilinear tendency which is suitable 
for such works. The disposition of the figures, for 
one pediment, is likewise very intelligible and oppor- 
tune in corresponding masses. The other, on the 
contrary, is, unfortunately, confused by being too 
crowded, and offends the eye by a too decided ten- 
dency of the figures towards one side. The monu- 
ment of a physician, Hygeia, by the urn, feeding the 
serpent, notwithstanding the triteness of this thought, 
pleased me very much by the gracefulness, the calm- 
ness of the attitude, aud the good. drapery. Other 
monuments, for instance, of slecping women with 
children, manifest a lively sensibility for beautiful 
forms and a deep feeling for the pathetic.. Lastly, 
several busts—for instance, that of Lord Brougham 
—are distinguished by spirited conception, and by a 
treatment conformable to the above-mentioned laws 
of sculpture. I found more feeling for graceful effect 
and aim at architectonic disposition than in most 
English sculptures, in six allegoric figures, less finished 
indeed, hy Georre Rennie, which adorn coignes in a 
part of the Bank. latcly ereeted by the able and 
amiable architect Richiurd Cockerell. The statue of 
a hoy in marble, in the attelier of Rennie, is very 
highly finished in that agreeable thinness which is,so 
much admired in the celebrated statue of the Boy 
drawing the Thorn from lis Foot in the Capitol; 
only the treatment of the hair is too prominent.” 

We shall, no doubt, fird another opportunity 
of returning to this work, 











Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi. 
(Second Notice.} 

Tue biography of “the Prince of Clowns,” as the 
ornamental and useful paragraph-advertisements 
have already termed the inimitable pantomimist, 
is now before the public, as well as ourselves, in 
two sinart volumes, well printed, admirably 
illustrated, and in boarding of the colour which 
used to blaze in distinetly shaped masses, on 
the cheeks of His Royal Highness Prince Joseph 
himself, or encircle his wouderful mouth for 
miles round. We will now hastily ruu over the 
last half of the second volume, which brings the 
life of Grimaldi to a close. 

In 1817, after an uninterrupted connexion 
with Sadler’s Wells, for the long period of thirty- 
five years, Grimaldi was shabbied from his old 
familiar boards by Mr. Charles Dibdin. Un- 
popular players, or rather actors, who are sup- 
posed to be waning in attraction, are often 
disgusted out of unexpired engagements; but 
performers who draw find the lessee a most 
affectionate creature, bask in the smile of the 
stage manager, experience ne look of reproach 
in the Saturday-face of that “recording angel,” 
the treasurer, and are bowed to with deferential 
respect by the prompter and call-boy. A person 
connected with the interior of a theatre profes- 
sionally, can tell whether he rises in the estima- 
tion of the proprietor or “ sinks in his repute” 
by the demeanour of every actor and actress of 
the first green-room, every ditto and ditto of the 
second green-room, every Jack and Jill of the 
ballet or chorus, every grecn-coat man, scenc- 
shifter and supernumerary. The feeling of the 
great chief indeed vibrates distinctly through 
each creature under him, and may be plaiuly 
detected in the porter at the stage door and the 
messenger that awaits his directions. A well 
puffed but profitless Macbeth is soon called for 
Macduff or Banquo; and “ will he not stir at 
this,” he is lowered down into Rosse, or the gen- 
tleman that has to announce the quarter-day 
sort of process at Birnam in which “ the wood 
begins to move.” Mr. ©. Dibdin proposed cut- 
ting off one of Grimaldi's two benefits; which 
being resisted, Paulo was engaged for the season, 
in the room of the favourite, and Joe in a short 
time betook himself to the provinces, where he 
made money enough to fill even his awfully 
capacious stage pockets. 

Great geniuses are naturally attracted to each 
other. At this time the finest performer in 
humorous pantomime became acquainted with 
the most finished artist in the serious pantomime 
—L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso became two for a 
pair. Joseph Grimaldi and Lord Byron often 
met at this period as friends :— 

“ At this time he repeatedly met with Lord Byron, 
not only at Covent Garden, but at various private 
parties to which he was-invited-; and eventually they 
became very good friends. Lord Byron was, as all 
the world knows, an eccentric man, and he loses no- 
thing of the character in Grimaldi’s hands, 

“Sometimes, he says, his lordship appeared lost 
in deep melancholy, and when that was the case, 
really looked the picture of despair, for his face was 
highly capable of expressing profound grief; at other 
times he was very lively, chatting with great spirit 
and vivacity ; and then oceasionally he would be a 
complete fop, exhibiting his white hands and teeth 
with an almost ludicrous degree of affectation. But 
whether ‘grave or gay, lively or severe," his bitter, 
biting sarcasm never wis omitted or forgotten. 

© It nover fell to Grimaldi’s lot to hear any person 
say such severe things as Byron accustomed himself 
to utter, and they tended not a little to increase the 
awe with which, upon their first interview, he had 
been predisposed to regard him. As to Grimaldi 
himself, Byron invariably acted towards him with 
inuch condescension and good humour, frequently 
conversing with him for hours together; and when 
the business of the evening called him away, he would 
wait at the ‘ wings’ for him, and as soon as he came 








, —— 
off the stage, reeommence the conversation where jt 
had been broken off. Grimaldi rarely contradictej 
him, fearing to draw down upon himself the sarcagyy 
which he constantly heard fulminated against othen. 
and when they spoke on subjects with Byron's opigi, 
ons upon which he was unacquainted, he cautiously 
endeayoured to ascertain them before he ventured 
to give his own, fearing, as he felt so very warmly 
upon most questions, that he might chance to dissent 
from him upon one in which he took great interest, 

* Before Lord Byron left England upon the ex. 
pedition whence he was destined to return no more, 
ke presented Grimaldi, as a token, he said, of his 
regard, with a valuable silver snufi-box, around which 
was the inscription, ‘The gift of Lord Byron to 
Joseph Grimaldi.’ It was of course preserved with 
the most scrupulous care, and valued move highly 
than any article in his possession. It is but an act 
of justice to both parties to say, that Lord Byron 
always treated him with the greatest liberality. In 
1808, when he saw him act for the first time, he sent 
a message to his residence, requesting that he would 
always forward to him one box-ticket whenever he 
took a benefit. This he regularly did, and in return 
invariably received on the following day a five-pound 
note.” 

In the provinces, Grimaldi was, as we have 
stated, extremely successful. At Berwick, he 
received a 50/. note in a letter from an unknown 
friend. At Liverpool, he played Acres, in ‘The 
Rivals,’ for his benefit, and had a bumper. We 
well remember him. attempting the part at 
Covent Garden on a similar occasion, and cer- 
tainly a most grotesque performance it was, from 
the beginning to the end. In the famous duel 
scene, In which Sir Lucius instructs Acres how 
to receive the gentleman’s fire, the whole soul 
of the clown came over Grimaldi, when Jack 
Johnstone, after placing him “with a full 
front,” and retreating a certain number of 
paces, to prove its etfectiveness, on turning 
round, and levelling his pistol, found Joe an 
absentee—the latter having quietly marched 
closely behind the back of his friend, and turned 
round with him. There is a dull story told of 
Joe making a Preston barber, his daughter, and 
a country manager, die of laughing by sheer 
face-making. Attached to the stage, the counte- 
nance of Grimaldi was the finest Jocomotive 
engine to draw in the world; but it was impossible 
to get the steam up sufficiently, in private society, 
to produce any decided or astounding effects, 
At Newcastle, it appears, he determines to in- 
dulge in pickled salmon for supper; but the 
waiter does not understand the nature of the ar- 
ticle! and brings, on three successive nights, 
steaks and chops with variations, in hopes of 
hitting the right dish. On the last night— 

“Grimaldi turned to the supper-table: there was 
a dish, with a cover; the waiter removed it with a 
flourish, and presented to his astonished eyes—not 
the long-expected pickled salmon, but a veal-cutlet, 
These repeated disappointments were rather too 
much, so he pulled the bell with great vehemence, 
and called for the landlord. The landlord came, and 
Grimaldi having stated his grievance, he appeared 
to understand as little about the matter as his waiter; 
but at length, after many explanations, Grimaldi 
learned, to his great surprise, that pickled salmon 
was an article unknown in Newcastle, all Newcastle 
pickled salmon being sent to London for sale.” 

Between the years 1818 and 1823, Grimaldi’s 
constitution broke down, and he was prevailed 
upon to visit Cheltenham, -in search of that 
blessing, health, which so many yellow old gen- 
tlemen from Bombay scek at that place in vain. 
The following is a fearful exhibition of suffering 
“behind the scenes,” in one of his last perfor- 
mances at Covent Garden tlcatre :— 

“In this piece, which came out on the 22nd of 
March 1823, Grimaldi played a prominent character; 
but even during the earlier nights of its very success 
ful representation, he could scarcely stauggle through 
his part. His frame was weak and debilitated, his 
joints stiff, and his muscles relaxed ; every effort he 
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wate was followed by cramps and spasms of the 
most agonizing nature. Men were obliged to be kept 
waiting at the side-scenes, who caught him in their | 
arms when he staggered from the stage, and support- | 
edhim, while others chafed his limbs,—which was | 
obliged to be incessantly done until he was called | 
for te next scene, or he could not have appeared 
agin. Every time he came off, his sinews were ga- | 
therel up into huge knots, by the cramps that fol- | 
jowed his exertions, which could only be reduced by 
violent rubbing, and even that frequently failed to 
roduce the desired cifect. The spectators, who were | 
eonvulsed with laughter while he was on the stage, 
little thought that while their applause was resound- 
ing through the house, he was suffering the most ex- 
cruciating and horrible pains. But so it was until | 
the twenty-fourth night of the piece, when he had no | 
aiternative, in consequence of his intense sufferings, | 
but to throw up the part.” 

The son, whose habits of life were latterly 
those of low dissipation and desperate violence, 
figures in this work as he figured in the world— 
only to sadden and disgust. ‘here is, however, 
an excuse for his conduct brought forward in 
this publication, which is an all-suflicing one. It 
appears, that he reccived a dreadful blow on the 
head some years before his death, which disor- 
dered his intellects, and he was ever after subject 
toepileptic fits, and, at times, decidedly insane. 

Grimaldi twice took leave of the stage. On 
the last occasion—the 27th of June, 1828,—in 
a state of severe pain and decrepitude,—he 
dressed himself as Clown, and acted a song from 
achair! At the termination of the Pantomime 
he appeared in his private dress, and spoke the 
following address, written expressly for him by 
Mr. Hood. ‘There isa little too much point for 
sich a painful moment.—but there are, at the 
same time, some truly affecting touches, in this 
farewell. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—In putting off the 
clown’s garment, allow me to drop also the clown’s 
taciturnity, aud address you in a few parting sen- 
tences. I entered early on this course of life, and 

save it prematurely. Elight-and-forty years only 
passed over my head—but I am going as fast 
down the hill of life as that older Joo—Joha Ander- 
on. Like vaulting ambition, I have overleaped 
myself, and pay the penalty in an advanced old age. 
If I have now any aptitude for tumbling, it is 
through bodily infirmity, for I am worse on my feet 
than I used to be on aay head. It is four years sinec 
I jumped my last jump—filched my last oyster— 
boiled my last sausage—and set in for retirement. 
Noi quite so well provided for, I must acknowledge, 
ain the days of my clownship, for then, I dare say, 
some of you remember, I used to have a fowl in one 
pocket, an‘l sauce for it in the other. 

*To-night has seen me assume the motley for a 
short time—ii clung to my skin as I took it off, and 
the old cap and bells rang mournfully as I guitted 
them for ever. 

“With the same respectful feelings as ever, do I 
find myself in your presence—in the presence of my 
hast andience—this kindly assemblage so happily con- 
tradicting the adage that a favourite has no friends. 
For the benevolence that brought you hither, accept, 
ladies and gentlemen, my warmest and most grateful 
thanks, and believe, that of one and all, Joseph Gri- 
maldi takes a double leave, with a farewell on his 
lips, and a tear in his eyes. 

© Farewell! that you and yours may ever enjoy 
that greatest earthly good—health, is the sincere 
wish of your faithful and obliged servant. God bless 
You all !” 

With the following description of the death of 
this matchless actor, we quit the memoir:— 

“Grimaldi died on the 31st of May, 1837, having 
survived the completion of the last chapter of his 
biography just five months, during which his health 
had considerably improved, although his bodily 
energies and physical powers had remained in the 
same state of hopeless prostration. Having gradually 
recovered the effects of the severe mental shocks 
which had crowded upon him in his decline, he had 
regained his habitual serenity and cheerfulness, and 
appeared likely to live, and even to enjoy life~in- 





| to his friends, would be the proudest of his lize. 


| evening at a tavern hard hy, where the society of a 


compatible with all enjoyment as his condition would 
seem to have been—for many years. He had no ' 
other wish than to be happy in the society of his 
old frieids; and uttered no other complaint than 
that, in their absence, he sometimes found his 
solitude heayy and irksome. He looked forward to 
the publication of his manuscript with an anxiety 
which it is impossible to describe, and imagined that 
the day on which he exhibited it ina complete form 





“ TIe was destined never to experience this harm- | 
less gratification ; the sudden dissolution which de- | 
prived him of it, mercifully released him from all | 


| the pains and sufferings which could not fail to have 


been, sooner or later, the attegdants upon that state | 
of death in life to which he had been untimely reduced. | 

“Tt had been Grimaldi’s habit for some time ! 
previous to his death, to spend a portion of each 

| 
few respectable persons, resident in the neighbour- | 
hood, in some measure compensated him for the 
many long hours he spent by his lonely fireside. 
Utterly bereft of the use of his limbs, he used to he } 
carried backwards and forwards (he had only a few | 
doors to go) on the shoulders of a man. 

* On the night of his death, he was carricd home | 
in the usual manner, and cheerfully bidding his com- 
panion good night, observed that he should be ready 
for him on the morrow at the customary time. He 
had not long been in bed when his housekeeper, 
fancying she heard a noise in his room, hurried down, 
but all was quiet: she went in again, later in the 
night, and found him dead. The body was cold, for 
he had been dead some hours.” 

My. Dickens has prefaced his work with an 
introductory chapter, which gives a Pickwick- 
description of a boy's relish of a pantomime, and 
not unpleasantly marshals us “the way that we 
are going.” The Pickwick style} is, however, 
very prominent in the whole memoir; and by 
its endeavour at point, minnteness of detail, and 
peculiarities of dialogue, casts an air of invention 
about several of the facts, anecdotes, and inci- 
dents. We should have preferred to have 
Grimaldi’s own langtiage undecorated, in this 
production; and not be led aside by intrud- 
ing recollections of Mr. Weller or Wiukle. 
There is a want, too, of the passion of the 
biographer for his subject, throughout the two 
volumes. ‘There is no living sketch from the 
actual memory of the writer,—no vivid touch 
that brings the Clown before you at a bound ;— 
no record of his fat voice and fat laugh. We 
should almost venture the belief that Mr. 
Dickens had never seen Grimaldi on the stage, 
so little does he possess of that great and utter 
Clown-love, which maddens those. who have 
laughed with and at Joe. The work is, however, 
written in an amiable spirit, aud shows a true- 
hearted, excellent man, and great actor, in many 
pleasing lights. ‘The sketches by George Cruik- 
shank are capital; full of character, spirit, and 
fun. Je must have seen Joe. 








Tie Malacological and Conchological Magaxine. 
Conducted by G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. Part I. 
London. For Private Gratuitous Distribution 
only. 

As this pamphlet is not printed for sale, we 

should net have noticed it, if we had not, on 

looking through the four articles which it con- 
tains, observed that the conductor (who is the 
writer of all the articles,) claims for it a high 
place, and has described a few new species, 
which he, doubtless, expects to be cited. 

The first paper ison Melania inquinata, which 

Mr. Sowerby regards as different from the recent 

Phillipine species which M. Deshayes has con- 





t In Vol. I. Chap. xii., there is a description of a distress 
being put into tbe house in which Grimaldi lodged, and 
his goods were seized. We will yenture to say that the 
following is from the pen of ‘ Boz,’ and not from that of 
“the Prince of Clowns.”—** What, on earth, is the meaning 
of this?” he inquired. “ Only an execution for rent,” 
replied the broker, continuing his instructions to his Ama- 





nuensis ; ‘ Mirror in gilt frame, Villiam.” 



































































































— . Ca Le 
sidered as analogous to it. In this paper he 


complains of those persons who have expressed 
their regret at the spirit in which several.of Mr. 
Sowerby’s late papers have been written, espe~ 
cially those on the genus Cyprecassis, which 
were more calculated to put down a young and 
industrious conchologist, than to assist him in 
the search after truth, and which were quite as 
faulty in matter as in manner. Mr. Sowerby 
now states his determination to proceed in the 
same course; and we think in this number he 
has fulfilled his intention, for there is scarcely 
a writer on conchology, or in any way con- 
nected with his subject, who has escaped his 
lash. For example,—M., d¢ France, we are told, 
described so badly, that “his descriptions will 
apply with equal correctness to scveral things 
perfectly distinct,” (p. 11). His brother, J. D. C. 
Sowerby, refers the shell to Potamides, which 
is “not compatible with fact, for the shell is a 
true Melania,” (p. 12). M. Deshayes is blamed 
and misunderstood, because his printer has, by 
mistake, printed audessous for audessus, (p. 4) 
And we are told that “ these figures of vi clio 
are such, that I think it would scarcely be possible 


| to identify the fossil by them alone, (p.14). Even 


Lamarck cannot escape: Deshayes thinks that 
the Phillipine shell may be a variety, on which 
Mr. Sowerby says, “ this is too much in accord- 
ance with Lamarck’s absurd dictum,” (p. 16). 
The second paper is the ‘ Rectification of 
some mistakes relative to the genera Crania 
(of) Retzins, and Orbicula of Lamarck ;” in 
which, after stating that the author is aware that 
he may have committed some mistakes, which 
he is “determined” to correct, he says-—“ I may 
consider it rather a fortunate circumstance for 
me, that most of these errors are of such a 
nature, that there exist very few persons who are 
able to detect them,” (p. 20): and after showing 
what he considers his error, he says it was caused 
by his “having adopted Lamarck’'s incorrect 
notion,” (p. 21). Mr. Sowerby then turns on 
Turton, who, he abserves, “has inadvertently 
united the true Crania and Orbicula together, 
giving them the name of Discina,” This mistake 
however, we are told, is of little importance, be- 
cause ‘Turton ‘never can be regarded as autho- 
rity upon this subject,” (p.22) ; and Mr. Sowerby 
continues,—“ I now come to Fleming,”—“ who 
thus makes his appearance ex cathedrd, to set us 
all right.” And after finding great fault with 
this praiseworthy naturalist, for having printed 
arcu/ated for arcuated; though Mr. Sowerby, it 
is true, denics that it is a mere misprint, he pro- 
ceeds:—“ I wish Fleming had condescended to 
favour us with the signification of several other 
words, which we frequently meet with in the 
same. work, and which, being quite new to us, 
we cannot perfectly understand: such things are, 
however, of trifling importance, when compared 
with the interminable mistakes and absurdities 
which disgrace the ‘ History of British Animals’ 
by Dr.-Fleming,” (p. 23). We could go on 
much further after this fashion, but are of 
opinion that we have shown enough of the bad 
taste of the conductor; and we shall proceed now, 
though perhaps Mr. hay ef may put us down 
with those whose “profound ignorance’’ is only 
equalled by their arrogance, to call Mr. Sowerby’s 
attention to what we consider as his own 
errors, though we may not belong to the “ very 
few persons who can detect them.” We shall 
take leave then to inform him, that “the small 
cavities” which “replace” the tubercles of Me- 
lania inquinata are no proof that the shells were 
“inhabitants of the fresh or brackish water,” 
(p. 12), &c., for they are only the shelly plate 
which the animal forms, to fill up the base of 
the tubular spire when it enlarges its shell; and 
that such “small cavities’ are to be found in 





marine as well as freshwater-shells, and may be 
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seen in most specimens of ear shells, or Haliotides, 
&c. Again, if Mr. Sowerby had placed that con- 
fidence in the correctness of Lamarck which that 
author deserves, he would have seen,—as was 
proved by Mr. Gray in his paper on the synonyma 
of the genus Anomia, printed in the ‘ Annals 
of Philosophy’ for 1825,—that Discina is not 
the synonyma of Orbicula, but a distinct genus ; 
while Orbicula and Criopus are only synonyma of 
Crania, as said by Dr. Turton and Dr. Fleming! 
Thirdly, if he had consulted De Ferussac, he 
might have found, that instead of there being 
“only two species of Pneumonobranchus Mol- 
lusca that are viviparous, that the essential cha- 
racter of the genus Partula is, that they are all 
viviparous; or Mr. Walker, to whom he was in- 
debted for the knowledge of the Achatina being 
viviparous, could have told him that several of 
the Caracolla of Lamarck are also viviparous. 
Fourthly, if he had consulted the Rev. Mr. 
Guilding’s paper in the Zoological Journal, 
published by Mr. Sowerby, he would have found 
that Mr. Guilding had formed a genus for the 
Ampullaria with an horny operculum, (p. 28) ; 
as had also Mr. Gray in the ‘ Annals of Philo- 
sophy.’ Lastly, he should have known the 
Nerita Littoreus is the type of Littorina, and 
that this genus has been established since 
Lamarck’s time, and that therefore Lamarck 
was not to blame for having referred the shell 
to Turbo, as it was more related to that genus, 
as then characterized, than to the Nerites, from 
which Lamarck moved it. 





Hood's Own. No. II. Baily & Co. 
Tu1s second number is even better than the 
first: all the papers are good,—many first-rate. 
It includes the inimitable Parish Revolution— 
The Schoolmaster Abroad—The Furlough—The 
Drowning Ducks—The Ascent of Mount Blank 
—John Jones’s Kit-cat-astrophe—The Fall— 
The Steam Service—A Lay of Real Life, and a 
dozen others, with two-and-thirty of Mr. Hood’s 
most strange and humorous illustrations. As, 
however, we are this time a little in arrear of the 
public,—the number having been — some 
days,—and as it is not likely that those who 
love fun, and pun, and pleasantry, with an oc- 
casional hearty laugh, will have reserved their 
shilling until they received our report, we must 
be brief: we hope not personal, though we shall 
commence our extracts with— 

A Valentine. 
Tue Weatuer. To P. Murpuy, Esq. M.N.S. 
“ These, properly speaking, being esteemed the three arms of 
Meteoric action.” 
Dear Murphy, to improve her charms, 
Your servant humbly begs; 
She thanks you for her leash of arms, 
But wauts a brace of legs. 


Moreover, as you promise folks, 
On certain days a drizzle ; 

She thinks, in case she cannot rain, 
She should have means to mizzle. 


Some lightning too may just fall due, 
When woods begin to moult ; 
And if she cannot * fork it out,” 
She ‘ll wish to make a bolt! 
‘** But what means this? 


Marry, miching mallicho; it means mischief.” 





SHORT OF BAIT.—GIVE ME A WORM. 


Epigrams. 
COMPOSED ON READING A DIARY LATELY PUBLISHED. 
That flesh is grass is now as clear as day, 
To any but the merest purblind pup, 
Death cuts it down, and then to make her hay, 
My Lady B. comes and rakes it up. 
THE LAST WISH. 

When I resign this world so briary, 

To have across the Styx my ferrying, 

© may I die without a prary! 

And be interr’d without a Bury-ing! 


The Devil’s Album. 
It will seem an odd whim 
For a Spirit so grim 
As the Devil to take a delight in; 
But by common renown 
Ile has come up to town, 
With an Album for people to write in! 





Ona handsomer book 
Mortal never did look, 
Of a flame-colour silk is the binding, 





With a border superb, 
Where through fiowret and herb, 
The old Serpent goes brilliantly winding! 
By gilded grotesques, 
And emboss’d arabesques, 
The whole cover, in fact, is pervaded; 
But, alas! in a taste 
That betrays they were traced 
At the will of a Spirit degraded! 
As for paper—the best 
But extremely hot-pressed, 
Courts the pen to luxuriate upon it, 
And against every blank 
There’s a note on the Bank, 
As a bribe for a sketch or a sonnet. 
Who will care to appear 
In the Fiend’s Souvenir, 
Is a question to mortals most vital ; 
But the very first leaf, 
It’s the public belief, 
Will be fill’d by a Lady of Title! 


All these epigrammatic and enigmatic riddles 
we must leave to be solved by the reader. 





—— RE 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

New Collection of Memoirs from the History ¢ 
France, from the 13th to the end of the 18th Ceniyy 
—[Nouvelle Collection, §c.], by Messieurs Michayj 
and Poujoulat. Royal 8vo.—We so lately (No, 505) 
took occasion to notice the honourable zeal with 
which the French are collecting and publishing theiy 
historical treasures, that we cannot spare room eyen 
for an enumeration of the valuable works which jt 
is proposed to include in the interesting collection 
some livraisons of which are before us. We may ob. 
serve, generally, that it will comprise the same writers 
(with additions) as the celebrated collection of Petj. 
tot, in one hundred and thirty-three volumes ;—jp. 
deed, although it is not intended to exceed, if possible 
twenty-five volumes, it will contain more matter than 
Petitot’s collection, and will be enriched with valy. 
able notes and critical analyses. We heartily wish 
success to the projectors. It is a noble monument of 
French literary enterprise.—a monument which 
ought to shame us, and which would shame us, if we 
were not so engrossed by commercial toil and poli. 
tical intrigues, as to have no relish left for higher 
objects, and no leisure for seif-humiliation. 

Report of a Committee of the Statistical Society of 
London on the State of Education in Westminster,_\ 
very full abstract of this Report appeared, in Decem. 
ber last, (No. 531) in the Atheneum; still it was 
but an abstract, and those who are interested in the 
subject would do well to consult the Report itself, 
which is accompanied by many tabulated facts of 
great value. 

Second Annual Report of the Colonization Commis 
sioners for South Australia.— South Australia; by 
Henry Watson.—All who have ever thought on the 
subject of emigration and its important consequences, 
not only to individuals, but to the country, must 
take an anxious interest in the experiment about to 
be tried in South Australia. It is not merely that 
a new colony is to be established there,—but that 
it is to be established, if at all, on new principles, 
It is not the removal of individuals, but of society, 
that is contemplated ; society, with all its gradations 
of rank, wealth, and intelligence. Emigration is to 
be stripped of its old horrors—its backwood desola- 
tion, its solitude, and unaided struggle ; and emigrants 
are to find, on their arrival, fit companionship, ac- 
cording to their previous habits and associations, Of 
course, the old and the new systems differ in their means 
as widely as in their expected results. The old left 
all to chance, and every man was at liberty to wander 
at his “own sweet will,” and, in the intelligible lan- 
guage of the parties, to appropriate to his own use 
whatever lands he pleased, by “ squatting” on them: 
thus a wilderness or a desert often intervened between 
the scattered settlements. Labourers, too, were not 
to be had, where the labourer, with all his prejudices 
in favour of proprietorship, had only to remove him- 
self far enough to become “ an estated gentleman.” 
It was this want of labourers that led to the impor- 
tation of slaves, and subsequently, of convicts, into 
America; and convicts have been the great pioneers 
both in Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, and yet 
there is such an outcry at this moment, in both these 
colonies, from the insufficient supply, that it is pro- 
posed to import labourers from India and China. 
In South Australia all this is to be remedied ; there 
is to be no wandering out of and beyond thie pale 
of civilization. The whole territory is vested in 
Commissioners, and the lands, according to the de 
mand, are to be surveyed, and sold at a fixed price; 
and as all lands are to be sold at the same price, 
every purchaser will, it is presumed, choose to locate 
himself as near as possible to a centre, which must 
be his market and metropolis. The moncy thus 
realised by the sale of the land, is to be employed in 
carrying out fresh labourers, and thus the moral 
nuisance of slaves or convicts is to be avoided. Itis 
observed in the Report before us, that in applying 
this principle, the difficulty was how to adjust the 
supply of labour to the demand, before the extent of 
the demand could be known. The Commissioners 
thought it would be safe, in the first instance, to ert 
on the side of deficiency; an error which would 
admit of speedy rectification, while one of excess 
might prove irretrievable. The one, too, would tend 
to induce voluntary emigration, the other to eheck 
it. But letters received early in the past year, in- 
duted them to proceed with confidence to increase 
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the supply; and, altogether, 25 vessels, conveying 
2,220 settlers, had been despatched from this country ; 
and by the latest accounts received, 16 vessels, with 
936 settlers, had reached the colony. The Commis- 
gjoners, of course, confine their report to facts; but 
some interesting letters, from the early emigrants, 
will be found in Mr. Watson’s pamphlet, which is 
the substance of a lecture delivered before the mem- 
pers of the Mechanics’ Institution, at Chichester. 
All the writers seem well satisfied with their adopted 
country; but, without meaning to question their 
integrity, we cannot but observe, that such letters 
should be listened to with extreme caution. The 
writers are all persons embarked in the speculation, 
whose interest it is to induce others to follow their 
example. We confess that some of the arguments 
urged by the Messrs. Hack, the capitalists of the 
party, appear to us to be two-edged. Thus, one 
observes, * We could dispose of all we possess at an 
enormous profit, even to our clothes, if we would part 
with them. * * We cleared 25/. by a lot of butter 
we brought from Launceston. * * Our bullocks and 
dray earned, last week, 18/.; it is quite a favour to 
have them.” Again, and a little later, he observes, 
“JT find, on looking over my accounts, that the 
pullocks [seven] have actually earned 60/. a-week 
for the last week or two, and they are likely to do so 
for this month to come.” We were not surprised, 
after sack a tale of prosperity, to hear that there 
were “grumblers” in the colony—some “ helpless, 
shiftless, ignorant” people—* silly cockneys,” as they 
are called, to be found there; and probably among 
the purchasers of the butter, the bidders for the old 
clothes, the hirers of the oxen, who did not like 
asking for them as a favour, and paying 18/. a-week 
for the use of them. We have heard of people 
besieged, among whom a rat would sell for a dollar, 
but never before heard the fact held forth as a temp- 
tation for others to join them ; indeed, if there were 
any probability of the continuance of such prosperity, 
we should advise persons to think twice before they 
embarked their little property in such a hazardous 


speculation. But there can be no doubt that the 
wants of the colonists, though urgent, were temporary ; 
and we earnestly hope that, long ere this, Messrs. 
Hack’s oxen may be had without favour, and for one- 
half or one-third the price here mentioned. As, 
however, the letters were put forth by an agent of 
the Society, and, we presume, with the sanction of 
the Commissioners, we shall take leave to say that 


such statements are, in our opinion, extremely inju- | 


dicious, and likely to create a mischievous prejudice 
against the colony. 
On Steam Communication with India, by Sir John 


Ross, C.B.—An ingenious advertisement, put forth | 
| of a party pamphlet spun out into an octavo, to save 


by persons anxious to establish a steam-ship com- 
pany. The proposed object is to raise 500,000/., by 


5,000 shares of 1002. each, to build steam-ships with | 


Collier’s patent steam-boilers, and to trade with India 


via the Cape. The advantages and disadvantages of | 


this route were discussed long since in the Athe- 
neéum, and there is nothing new on the subject in the 
pamphlet before us. The whole question, indeed, is 
made to rest on the superiority of these patent boilers. 
Arsenicated Candles not Poisonous, by « Member 
of the Westminster Medical Society.—The writer's 
argument appears to be this: arsenicated candles, 
though, under the circumstances, they did poison 
the birds, did not kill the guinea-pigs subjected to 
the same experiments, ergo, &c. Now if he merely 
intends to prove that exaggerated fears are enter- 
tained by the public, on this subject, we think, he 
may be right; but if, as appears to us, he means to 
push his argument further, and leave it to be inferred 
that no injurious consequences can arise from burning 
arsenicated candles, we must dissent—head-ache, 
nausea, a thousand minor annoyances may arise, and 
serious injury if systematically persevered in: and, 
therefore, unless he can give some good reason why 
people should burn arsenicated candles in preference 
to others, we presume they will decline doing so, 
Inaugural Dissertation on the Presence of Air in the 
Organs of Circulation, by John Rose Cormack.— 





This “ prize thesis” being written by a candidate for 





academical honours, and as a test of his fitness for 
them, is properly addressed to another tribunal than 
ours. The subject, however, is one of considerable 
curiosity, and some pathological interest ; we think 
it right, therefore, to mention the existence of the 
work, for the benefit of “ those whom it may concern” 
among our professional readers. 

A Traveller’s Rambling Reminiscences of the Spanish 
War: with a Refutation of the Charges of Cruelty 
brought against General Evans and the British Legion; 


| and a Defence of British Policy. Dedicated to the 
| Members of both Houses of Parliament, by the Rev. 


Thomas Farr.—We have transcribed this long title 


ourselves the duty of elaborate criticism. It is need- 
less further to point out which side in the Spanish 
contest is espoused by our author; and there is no- 
thing either in his materials or his style to induce the 
general reader to enter once again the debateable 
ground of Carlist and Christino warfare. 

Influence of Climate on Health, §c., by A. 8. 
Thomson.—A prize thesis, containing a mass of im- 
portant statistical information on a subject of much 
interest. 





List of New Books.—Brenton’s Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Admiral Earl St. Vincent, 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. bds.—Trollope’s (Mrs.) Vienna and the Austrians, 
2 vols. Svo. 32s. cl.—The Bit o’ Writin, by the O’Hara 
Family, 3 vols, post Svo. 31s. 6d. bds.—The Christian’s 
Family Library, Vol. XXVII. (The Christian Fathers), 
by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, roy. 18mo. 5s. cl.—Tomlin’s 
Popular Law Dictionary, post 8vo. 18s. cl.—Our Young 
Men, (a Prize Essay), by Dr. Cox, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Cruden’s 
Concordance, new edit. 4to. 21s. bds.—Southey’s Poetical 
Works, Vol. V., 5s. cl.—The Orphan's Isle, by Charles 
Wall, 12mo. 4s. 6d, cl.—Lardner’s Cyclopiedia, Vol. C., 
(Russia, Vol. ILL), fe. 6s. cl.—Cousin Ellen ; a Tale, sq. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Entick’s English Dictionary, by Robinson, 
new edit. 2s. 6d. bd.—The Hand Book of Cookery, 18mo, 
2s. cl.—Hudson’s Guide to Executors, 12mo. 5s. cl.—The 
Manual of Laconics, by John Taylor, I8mo. 4s. cl. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]}—CAREY'S NATIONAL HISTORIES, 
Now ready, Vol. L, being the HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA, by JOHN FROST, of Philadelphia. 
©. Tilt, London. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Iw our salad days we were accustomed to look for- 
ward to the appearance of the Magazines with some- 
thing of interest, and to report on their respective 
pretensions and merit, their promises and their per- 
formance. But this labour of love became at last a 
painful duty; it was always invidious, often un- 
generous, to declare the truth; and now it is only 
on special occasions, or in reference to some particu- 
lar paper, that we hazard an opinion. It may be 
allowed us, however, as veterans in periodical litera- 
ture, to welcome the new candidates, and we take 
leave, therefore, to introduce to public notice, and to 
public favour if deserved, the Monthly Law Magazine 
and Political Review and the Monthly Chronicle, both, 
to a certain extent, to be considered as political jour- 
nals, and representing opposite interests, Of their 
relative merits we shall not offer an opinion ; they 
are works of pretension, and neither, it is manifest, 
anticipates or will be content with a younger brother's 
portion. The leading article in the latter, ‘On the 
Position and Prospects of the Government,’ is gene- 
rally attributed to Mr. Bulwer. It is a sound, sen- 
sible, and judicious paper; but that it is written by 
Mr. Bulwer scems hardly reconcileable with the 
specific disclaimer on the wrapper—that the literary 
contributors (Mr. Bulwer among others, being named) 
are not responsible for the political opinions of the 
journal. 

Among the literary announcements of the week 
the one which will spread the widest, and the work 
which will, in all probability, fare the best, is the 

roclamation “of the only true and lawful Boz,” 

eralding the appearing of lis new child “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” This worthy’s adventures, it is said, will 
be rich in the oddities to be gathered in the north of 
England. It is not easy to compose one’s thoughts 
to gravity after anticipating such an exhibition, but 
we must do so, to mention a prospectus issued by 
Count Krasinski, of An Essay on the History of the 
Reformation in Poland,’ which will contain much new 
and important information concerning Lutheranism 
in its days of dawning; and the re-action produced by 
the counter influence of Jesuitism, so long,as a system, 
paramount in that harassed country. 

Curiosity having been excited by a statement in 
the newspapers that the condition of the Royal Gar- 
dens has been the subject of an official inquiry, we 
have taken some pains to ascertain the truth of the 
report, and we find the facts to be as follows: A 
Committee has been appointed by the Lords of the 

reasury to investigate certain matters connected 
with the Quecn’s Gardens at Windsor, Hampton 
Court, Kew, Kensington, and Buckingham Palace ; 
and, under the direction of the Committee, Professor 
Lindley has been lately engaged in a minute horti- 
cultural inquiry into the administration of those 
establishments. In this duty Dr. Lindley has asso- 
ciated with himself two gardeners of great experience, 
namely, Mr. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of De- 
vonshire, and Mr. Wilson, gardener to the Earl of 
Surrey. We have reason to believe that a report 
has already been made, but as it relates to matters 
connected with her Majesty’s household, we do not 
feel at liberty to make public the result of the 
inquiry. 

The Report of the condition and prospects of Uni- 
versity College, which was rendered by the Council, 
at the annual meeting on Wednesday last, was highly 
satisfactory. The proportionate increase of the num- 
ber of students in the faculty of Arts, we regard 
more especially as matter for congratulation. ‘The 
total number of students on the 17th of February 
last, was 597 ; 467 in the faculty of Medicine, and 
141 in the faculty of Arts; (a few entered to both,) 
being an increase of thirty in Medicine, and forty in 
Arts, over the number at the corresponding period 
last year. In the Junior Department the number of 
pupils during the last session was 343, and the num- 
ber now in the school, shows an increase of thirteen. 
The amount of college and school fees received up 
to the 17th of February was 11,272/.; being an 
increase of 585/. on the receipts at the same date 
last year. The gross amount of fees for the last 
session was 13,6417. The portion of the receipts on 
account of the year reserved for the purposes of the 
college, amounted to 4.7141, the expenditure to 
3,50+4/., leaving a balance of 1,210/. At the hospital 
in connexion with the college, the number of pupils 





during the session ending in October last, was 187 ; 
the incom ederived from these fees 4,036/.; being 
an increase of thirty-three in the number of students, 
and 5682. in the amount of fees on the preceding 
year. The donations and legacies to the college 
during the year amounted to 2,650/., and the endow- 
ment fund is now augmented to 10,700/. This 
fund is constituted of donations and legacies. Of 
these, the Council have determined to leave the 
capital untouched, and to employ the interest only 
for especial purposes connected with the promotion 
of education. On this principle they have devoted 
the 5,000/. presented last year by Mrs. Flaherty, to 
the foundation of four Scholarships, each of 502 a 
year, for four years. They are to be called the 
Flaherty Scholarships: and will be given in alter- 
nate years to the best proficient in Latin and 
Greek: and the best proficient in Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy; this year the scholarship will 
be given for the first time, and will be the prize of 
the best proficient in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. 

Among the curiosities recently added to the mu- 
seum of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquities, 
at Copenhagen, there is one of a singular nature and 
great historical interest. It is the mummy of a 
female, found in a peat bog near Haraldskicer, in 
Jutland, completely sunk in the soft ground, and 
fastened to a stake by means of clamps and hooks. 
The fragments of clothing that remain on the mum- 
my enable the skilful antiquarians of the north to 
conclude with tolerable certainty that it belongs to 
the last period of paganism, and M. Petersen has 
endeavoured, in an able historical essay, to prove 
that the mummy is the body of Gunhilda, Queen of 
Norway, whom King Harald Blaatend enticed, by 
promise of marriage, to come to Denmark in 968, 
where he put her to death by sinking her in a bog. 

The North American consul at Algiers has re- 
cently returned from a visit to the camp of Abd-el- 
Kader, and his excursion tends to confirm the opinion 
which is daily gaining ground, that the map of the 
country round Algiers, constructed by the French 
engineers in 1830, cannot be safely relied on beyond 
the immediate vicinity of the coast. The plain of 
Hamza, in which stands the Emir’s camp, is situated, 
not to the south, but rather to the east of Algiers, 
about fifty hours from that town and fifteen from 
the sea. It is generally barren and bare of trees, 
but nevertheless populous, its possessors being the 
tribes of Woled Maadi, and Woled Arib. Two 
rivers flow through it, the Wed-el-Nura and the 
Wed-el-Akhil, which latter separates the provinces 
of Titteri and Constantine ; they unite to form the 
Isser, which, after watering a fine country occupied 
by the richest tribes in this part of Africa, falls into 
the Gulf of Bangut. In the camp of Abd-el-Kader 
were twenty deserters from the French army, who 
had made with him the campaign against the tribes 
on the borders of the Sahra. The Emir marched 
from Tlemsen, near the borders of Morocco, south- 
wards across the desert plains of Angad, and then 
turned eastwards through the Gobla (or rather 
Kebla), as the country on the northern border of the 
great desert is called. This tract is without wood, 
dry and unproductive, with an undulating surface, 
and continual succession of low hills, but no high 
mountains. The accounts of the French deserters 
coincide with those of the Arabs, in denying the 
existence of the high chain of Atlas between Tlem- 
sen and the great desert. It is to be hoped that the 
opportunities afforded by these Arab campaigns for 
acquiring geographical information, may not be 
wholly lost, and that some ample narratives of them 
may yet be published. 

A paragraph creeping through the daily papers, 
has made us smile, as a happy quiz; it is the engage- 
ment rumoured to have been offered by the lessee 
of Drury Lane to the M.N.S. weather prophet, for 
the latter to deliver a series of lectures on “ frost and 
fair” and the other changes of the season, during the 
Lent just eniered upon. The parties (so runs the 
joke) could not agree on terms. 

Donnizetti’s ‘ Parisina’,—concerning which, as an 
opera, many fine things have been reported among 
Ilaymarket-haunters, and published by that amateur 
critic, who gives forth his hopes, experiences, and 
recommendations in certain little green and gold 
pamphlets,—has recently been produced at the Salle 
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Ventadour in Paris, and may be therefore expecteg 
to form one of our principal novelties during the 
coming season. The music, though described ag 
giving much scope to Grisi’s energetic acting, ang 
Rubini’s impassioned singing, and Tamburini’s exag 
and spirited performance, is characterized as being even 
weaker than that of the ‘Lucia di Lammermoo;) 
If this be so, we cannot but pity the coming estate 
of the frequenters of Her Majesty's theatre, for the 
* Lucia’ music appeared to us as a work by Donpj- 
zetti in the last state of dilution. It would he usa 
less, we fear, to cry aloud for ‘Guillaume Tell? jp. 
stead of such trivialities. While on the chapter of 
singers, the name of Mdle. Placci may be mentioned; 
this young lady, who is now in London, has beey 
described to us as possessing a mezzo soprano voice, 
of more than usual promise, natural gifis and ac. 
quired graces being also included.—M. Laporte 
has, at last, issued his prospectus for the coming 
season, and an attractive one it is. In the first 
place, Her Majesty’s Theatre is to be newly deco. 
rated; and on the 17th, its doors are positively to 
open with ‘La Sonnambula,’ to introduce Madame 
Persiani, and Moriani, a new tenor. This latter 
engagement is one of some importance, for if it be 
true that Rubini retires to the otium cum dignitate of 
private life at the close of the season, we shall 
have—alas! the day—to seek for a substitute, 
Besides these new artists, a Mr. Boisragon, (his name 
Italianized into Borrani), is also to make his first ap- 
pearance on the opening night. The new operas 
announced, are Donnizetti’s ‘ Lucia’ and ‘ Parisina’ 
Persiani’s ‘ Inez de Castro,’ Mercadante’s * Giura- 
mento,’ and a work by Balfe, composed expressly for 
the company. Among the earlier revivals, * Gli 
Montecchi,’ (Bellini), and Rossini’s * Mathilde de 
Shabran,’ are mentioned ;—Mozart’s * Figaro,’ too, is 
once again promised to us. The first ballet is to be 
a revival of * Masaniello:’ a new one is to be pre. 
sented before Easter ; and a grand spectacle, for the 
introduction of the Madiles. Elssler, who are to re- 
place or assist Duvernay, as soon as they can be 
spared from the Rue Lepelletier. The principal 
male dancers are to be Coustou and Mabille. The 
subscription list is said to be unusually full this year. 

The French papers mention the death and funeral 
of M. Silvestre de Sacy, the orientalist, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISIi ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
in the Morning till Five in the Evening.—Admission, Is. ; Ca 
logue, ls. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 1.—The Earl of Burlington, V.P., in the 
chair. 

Alexander Wilson, Esq. was elected a Fellow. 

The reading of Mr. Faraday’s paper, entitled, * Ex- 
perimental Researches in Electricity,’ twelfth series, 
was resumed and concluded. 

The object of the present series of researches is to 
examine how far the principal general facts in electri- 
city are explicable on the theory adopted by the author, 
and detailed in his last memoir, relative to the nature 
of inductive action. The operation of a body charged 
with electricity, of either the positive or negative 
kind, on other bodies in its vicinity, as long as it 
retains the whole of its charge, may be regarded as 
simple induction, in contradistinction to the effects 
which follow the destruction of this statical equili- 
brium, and imply a transit of the electrical forces 
from the charged body to those at a distance, and 
which comprehend the phenomena of the electric 
discharge. Having considered, in the preceding 
paper, the process by which the former condition is 
established, and which consists in the successive 
polarization of series of contiguous particles of the 
interposed insulating dielectric, the author here pro- 
ceeds to trace the process which, taking place con- 
sequently on simple induction, terminates in that 
sudden, and often violent, interchange of electric 
forces constituting disruption, or the electric dis 
charge. He investigates, by the application of his 
theory, the gradual steps of transition which may be 
traced between perfect insulation on the one hand, 
and perfect conduction on the other, derived from 
the varied degrees of specific electric relations sub- 
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x pected sisting among the particular substances interposed the passage through the latter, until it was found f 

ring the inthe circuit: and from this train of reasoning he that the discharge occurred with equal facility | feet, and as the aperture of the well was'8 fect square, 
ibed ag deduces the conclusion that induction and conduction through either channel, a measure was afforded of | and the work carried on partly during winter, when 


not only depend essentially on the same principles, of course, the column of cold air must have rushed 


put that they may be regarded as being of the same 


the relative resistance in those two lines of transit, 


ng, a gene A 
eal and a determination consequently obtained of the 


1's exhet 


nature, and as differing merely in degree. 


specific insulating power of the gas employed. 


into the pit and chilled the temperature, it is proba- 











| ble that the spot at which the thermometer marked 


ingey - “ “ : : : - : : aa - 
weld? The fact ascertained by Professor Wheatstone, The circumstances attending the diversified forms the freezing point, was at the depth of 350 feet ; this 
g estate that electric conduction, even in the most perfect , of the disruptive discharge, such as the vivid flash or | immense thickness of ground ice would prove that 
, for the conductors, as the metals, requires for its completion | spark, the brush or pencil of light, and the lucid | Siberia must have been for along period in the same 





Donni- acertain appreciable time, is adduced in corrobora- | point or star, which severally represent different con- | physical condition asit isat present. In the actual state 
be use. tion of these views: for any retardation, however , ditions of the sudden transit of electrical forces | of our information on this subject it is impossible to 
Fell’ in. small, in the transmission of electric forces can result through an intervening diclectric, are minutely in- | determine how widely this layer of ground ice ‘is 
apter of only from induction : the degree of retardation, and, vestigated in their various modifications, The spark | spread under the surface of Siberia ; yet we know 
tioned of course, the time employed, being proportional to | is the discharge, or reduction of the polarized induc- enough to say, that it extends over an immense tract 
as been the capacity of the particles of the conducting body | tive state of many diclectric particles, by the parti- of country. Flumboldt found the soil frozen at a 
0 Voice, for retaining a given intensity of inductive charge. | cular action of a few of these particles occupying but | depth of 6 feet at Bosgolowsk, near the Ural, in 60° 
and ac. The more perfect insulators, as lac, glass, and sul- a small and limited space, leaving the others to re- | north lat. Near Beresow, Erman found the tem- 
Laporte phur, are capable of retaining electricity of high in- turn te their original or normal condition in the perature of the earth, at a depth of 23 feet, still 
coming tensity ; while, on the contrary, the metals and other ! inverse order in which they had become polarized , +1 6, but in 1821 a dead body was disinterred, 
he first excellent conductors possess no power of retention | and its path is determined by the superior tension | which had been buried 92 years before ; the earth 


stitute, 


they perhaps owe their character of perfect insu- 


electrie forces. ‘These properties appear also to give 















made at different depths at Yakuzk, and by methods 


ly deco. when the intensity of the charge exceeds the lowest | which certain particles have acquired compared with | about it was frozen, and the body did not show any 
‘ively to degrees. It would appear, however, that gases pos- others, and along which the action is accordingly | signs of decomposition. It has long been known 
Madame sess a power of perfect insulation, and that the effects condueted in preference to other lines of transit. that at Obdorsk, near the Arctic Circle, the ground 
is latter generally referred to their capacity of conduction | The variety in the appearance of the electric spark | is always frozen. Near Tobolsk no ice is found in 
if it be are only the results of the carrying power of the | taken in different gases may be ascribed partly to the soil, but as we proceed to the eastward the ground 
nitate of charged particles either of the gas, or of minute | different degrees of heat evolved, but chiefly to spe- | ice advances farther north. It is to be hoped that 
we shall particles of dust which may be present in them: and | citie properties of the gas itself with relation to the | measurements of the temperature will shortly be 
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r operas 


be pre. 


lators to their peculiar physical state, and to the 
condition of separation under which their partivles 
are placed. The changes produced by heat on the 


yious induction; which induction has been shown to 


occasion to diversities in the form of the pencil, or 
brush, which takes place when the discharge is in- 
complete, and is repeated at short intervals, accord- 


the magnetic curves in which iron filings arrange 


which Mr. Schargin was unable to employ; also it 
is desirable to institute an inquiry as to the depth 
at which the ice annually disappears near the sur- 





















| . . . 
| by the summer heat, in those countries over which 


>arisina, conducting power of different bodies are not uni- | ing to the shape of the conductor on either side, and | face, and collect information on the depth of ground 
* Giura- form ; for in some, as sulphuret of silver, and fluorade | according to the species of electricity conveyed. The | ice generally in Siberia. It would also he highly 
ressly for of lead, it is increased ; while in others, as in the diverging, converging, bent and ramified lines pre- | gratifying to me, and extremely interesting to science 
Is, * Gli metals and the gases, it is diminished by an aug- | sented in these different forms of electric discharge | in general, if the Geographical Society of London 
tilde de mentation of temperature. strikingly illustrate the deflexions and curvilinear | would collect information respecting the extent of 
>,’ too, is One peculiar form of electric discharge is that | courses taken by the inductive actions which pre- | the layer of ground ice in North America, the thick. 
is to be which attends elecirolyzation, an effect involving, pre- | cede the disruption; these lines being not unlike | ness which it attains, and how much of it disappears 
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take place throughout linear series of polarized par- 


themselves when uuder the action of opposite mag- 


* values.”’) 


the factories of the Hudson’s Bay Company are diss 











re to Te ticles, in perfect accordance. with the views enter- | netic polarities, seminated. 
- can be tained by the author of the gencral theory of induc-| [rratum.—In the Abstract of the Rev. B. Powell's | 2. * Notes ona Journey from Tabriz, through Kur- 
principal tive action. The peculiar feature of this mode re | paper, line 16 from the bottom, p. 151, for “ valves,” read | distin, vid Vin, Bitlis, Se’ert and Erbil, to Sulei- 









e. The discharge, however, is in its consisting, not in a mere = Suenseeeeeeerans | miniyeh, in August, 1836,’ by Lieut.-Col. Shicl. 

his year. interchange of electric forces at the adjacent poles of ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. At Tabriz two routes were proposed to me (says 
1 funeral contiguous particles, but in their actual separation| fyb, 26.—G. B. Greenough, Esq. V.P., in the | Col. Shiel,) for reaching the Turkish camp, which 
the ad- into their two constituent particles; those of each | chair.—Read, extracts from the following papers :— | was supposed to be situated to the north-east of 
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kind travelling onwards in contrary directions, and 
retaining the whole amount of the force they had 
acquired during the previous polarization. The lines 
of inductive action which occur in fluid electrolytes 


. On the Frozen Soil of Siberia,’ by Professor | 
Baer, of Saint Petersburg, communicated by Vice- | 


Admiral von Krusenstern. It has long since been 
ascertained, says M. Baer, that over a great extent 


Mosul. One was by proceeding to Jilamerik, and 
’ S 
from thence through Tiy&ri, the territory of the Nes- 
Bn siyari, 
torian Christians, whose almost impracticable coun, 
try, joined to their own warlike character, enables 


7d are exemplified by employing for that purpose clean | of country, the soil in Siberia is never entircly free | them to ayoid rendering obedience or tribute to Turk, 
- : wetified oil of turpentine, containing a few minute | from ice. During the summer, the surface of the | Kurd, or Persian, and still corresponds with Xenor 
2y fibres of very clean dry white sulk ; for when the | ground is, to a greater or less depth, thawed ; but at | phon’s character of the Chaldeans. The objections 
voltaic circuit is made by the introduction into the | some distance from the surface, a bottom of per- | to this route were the necessity of assuming the char 
fluid of wires passing through glass tubes, the particles | petual ice is met with. Gmelin the elder, in his | racter of a Dervish, that is, of travelling under the 
.» in the of silk are seen to gather together from all parts, and | travels in Siheria, states, that shortly after the | appearance of great poverty, as my informant said 
to form hands of considerable tenacity, extending | foundation of the town of Yakuzk (in lat. 624° north, | that otherwise there could be no security, and of per- 
low. between the ends of the wires, and presenting a strik- | Jong. 130° east nearly), at the end of the seventcenth | forming a part of the journey on foot, a portion of 
ed, ‘ Ex- ing analogy to the arrangement and adhesion of the | century, the soil at that place was found to be frozen | the road being totally impracticable for cattle, “I 
h series, particles of iron filings between the poles of a horse- | at a depth of ninety-one feet, and that the people | therefore selected the route by Van, although more 
shoe magnet. The fact that water acquires greater | were compelled to give up the design of sinking a | distant. 
ches is to power of electrolytic induction by the addition of | well, Many other facts of this description were col- July 15.—We left Tabriz, and proceeding in a 
1 electri- sulphuric acid, which, not being itself decomposed, | lected by travellers about the middle of the last cen- | western direction arrived on the evening of the 17th 
e author, can act only by giving increased facility of conduc- | tury, but these facts seem not to have been generally | at the town of Dilman, situated in the large and fer- 
e nature tion, is adduced as confirming the views of the author. | credited ; and even in 1825, Leopold von Buch, a phi- | tile valley of Selm4s, which is bounded by the Lake 
‘charged The phenomena of the disruptive electric discharge | losopher whose opinion is of the greatest weight in | of Urumiyah, on the east, and by the mountains of 
negative are next examined with reference to this theory: the | all questions connected with the physical condition Kurdistan on the west. In this district Armenian 
ng as it series of inductive actions which invariably precede | of the globe, rejected these statements as entirely | Christians are very numerous,and exclusively occupy 
arded as it are minutely investigated ; and reference is made | erroneous, yet they have been corroborated in our | whole villages: there are also some villages inhabited 
> effects to the accurate results obtained by Mr. Harris, as to | days by the travels of Erman and Humboldt. Until | by Roman Catholics, under the spiritual guidance of 
i equili- the law of relation between the intensity of a charge, | very lately, nothing was known respecting the thick- | a Khalifah or Superintendent, appointed by the 
al forces and the distance at which a discharge takes place | ness of the frozen surface ; but within these few years | Vicar General in Baghdid. Like the Nestorians, 
nee, and through the air. The theory of Biot and others,}a merchant of the name of Schargin, having at- these last call themselves Kaldanfs, which is pron 
» electric Which ascribes the retention of a charge of electricity | tempted to sink a well at Yakuzk, was about to | bably a national, not a religious designation, while 
receding in an insulated body to the pressure of the surround- | abandon the project in despair of obtaining water, | they also style themselves Katéliks, a name by which 
dition is ing atmosphere, is shown to be inconsistent with | when Admiral Wrangel persuaded him to continue his | they are known all over Kurdistan. ; 
1ecessive various phenomena, which are readily explained by | operations till he had perforated the whole stratum Selmas is alsoa home for many of the Russian de- 
's of the the theory adopted by the author. of ice. This he did, and kept a complete journal of | serters in the service of Persia, Here they marry 
ere pro- The author then enters into an inquiry relative to | his work. The well or pit of Mr. Schargin has heen | and settle when they are worn out and unfit for ser, 
ace con the specific conducting capacities of different dielec- | sunk to the depth of 382 feet, and at that distance | vice, and form a sort of colony. . ; 
in that ttics, With a view of determining the degrees of resis- | from the surface the soil was very loose, and the Dilman, commonly called * the City,” is a new 
’ electric lance to the transit of electricity exerted by different | temperature of the earth 4° Reaumur (31° Fahr.), | town built by Amir Khan Kajar. It is of consider- 
tric dix kinds of gases, he constructed an apparatus, in which | but nearer the surface it had been much lower, and | able extent, and is said to contain 15,000 inhabitants. 
n of his an electric discharge could be made along either of | had increased as follows :— Like almost all the villages in the district of Selmas, 
. may be two separate channels; the one passing through a | Reaumur. Dilm4n is surrounded by gardens; the streets are 
ne hand, teeeiver filled with the gas, which was to be the we . oy foot below the surface. —13° 4 = aos clean, but the Bazdrs are poor and ill supplied. 
ed from [ “ject of experiment, and the other having atmo-| 4 2t 119 feet, = £ ot3se fer | Caravans are sent from Dilman to Van, Jélémerik, 
ions sube spheric air interposed. By varying the length of | ~2 at 217 feet. Tiflis, and Erz-Ram, 
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July 18.—We resumed our journey, and were 
joined on the march by four Kurd horsemen, who 
were directed to accompany me to V4n by their 
chief Yehyd Khan, to whose sister the present King 
of Persia is married. 

The escort was well mounted on prancing Kurd 
horses ; this breed is usually small, but strong, active, 
and hardy, and derived from the Arab stock: the 
chief of these Kurds was dressed in the usual 
gay costume of the better class of his countrymen : 
short yellow boots, large cloth trousers, two or three 
jackets of striped cotton, a mantle, and an enormous 
turban of striped red and white silk and cotton, or 
of handkerchiefs of a variety of colours. Their arms 
are, a lance carried on the shoulder, and a large pair 
of pistols in the girdle. The Kurds are said to excel 
the Persians in courage and in horsemanship, but the 
fusil of the latter gives a great advantage ; for how- 
ever prodigal a Kurd may be in exposing his own 
person, his anxiety for the safety of his steed rarely 
allows him to encounter the Parthian warfare of the 
natives of Persia with success. 

Our course was westerly; and two miles after 
leaving the old town of Dilmaén, we entered the hills 
of Kurdistan: they were small, but of curious shape, 
as crowns, pyramids, &c. We then turned N.N.W. 
and ascended the banks of a small stream which 
runs under Dilm4n; and at 9 p.m. the Kurds in- 
formed us that we were close to a small deserted Kurd 
hamlet, and that there was no other habitation for 
twenty miles. 

July 19.—After a tedious march of nine hours, in 
a N.N.W. direction, and various ascents and descents 
among hills, we arrived at the district and village of 
Kotir, which are attached to the governorship of 
Khoi in Persia. Overlooking this village, of about 
60 houses, is a tolerable mud-fort on a mound, yet 
it was plundered in October, 1835, and held posses- 
sion of during a month, till all the grain was carried 
off by a branch of the tribe of Hekkari, nominally 
under the Pashdlik of Van. 

We were well received at the village, which is 
chiefly inhabited by Armenians; the chief was ex- 
tremely civil, and supplied us with the best house, 
which belonged to an Armenian. A more unclean 
place I have seldom seen than his dwelling, which 
brought strongly to my recollection the habits of my 
dirty old acquaintances in Tibet. “The dingy deni- 
zens are reared in dirt” most conspicuously. Every 





body was filthy and in rags; but their poverty was | 
more apparent than real, for the house we lodged in 


was crowded, like the generality of the other houses, 
with cows, buffaloes, calves, &c. The houses were 
not much higher than four fect outside, but as there 
was a considerable descent at the entrance, the 
height was much greater within. 

July 20.—We left Kotir, and crossed to the left 
bank of the Kottir Chai, which flows with a very 
rapid stream. We then entered a wide defile, named 
Balanjik, twelve or fourteen miles in length, with 
the above stream flowing through it. Our general 
course was west; at about the fifteenth mile we en- 
tered an immense meadow, and at the twenty-fifth 
mile halted, at the ruined village of Mull4 Hasan, 
on the bank of a small stream flowing from the south. 
The horses were let loose to graze in the meadow, 
but saddled, to be ready at a moment’s notice. 
This is the most unsafe part of the road between 
Khoi and Van, from the vicinity of the tribe of Khan 
Mahmid, who has taken possession of this meadow. 

Continuing our journey, at about the fortieth mile 
the noble mountain of Sipan dagh was visible ; it 
bore N.W. 

After travelling forty-four miles, we halted at sun- 
set at the Armenian village of Erchek ; it was only 
after much altercation that we were able to procure 
a habitation. A swaggering Turk, dressed in plaid 
trousers, with an enormous pair of pistols in his belt, 
acted as master of the ceremonies, and a very un- 
courteous one he proved. 

July 21st.—We left Erchek and proceeded nearly 
south along the shore of the lake for nearly three 
miles, when we were close to its southern extremity. 
At about the thirteenth mile after crossing a low 
pass, we came in view of very fine scenery ; the high 
scraggy naked rock of Warak dfgh was six miles 
distant to the S.E., while to the south lay the plain 
of Van covered with villages, gardens, and cultiva- 
tion. The black rock of Warak is a remarkable 


object ; the direction of it is from N.E. to S.W., but 
the mountain is of no great extent, probably fifteen 
miles in length; high among the crags there is a 
solitary Armenian church, held in deep veneration ; 
the reason given for placing it there is, that Moses 
was in the habit of praying upon that spot; but M. 
St. Martin says that it owes its sanctity to a cross 
which was erected on the site of the church by a 
celebrated female Armenian saint, named Hrhip- 
‘hsimé (Ripsimé), who suffered martyrdom soon 
after Christianity was introduced into Armenia. A 
mile farther on, the lake of Van was visible, and 
soon after we beheld the rock of Van and Sipan 
dagh, while the snowy mountains of Erdéz, which 
bound the southern extremity of the lake, closed the 
view. Sip4n dagh is a splendid mountain ; inferior 
to Aghri digh or Ararat, it perhaps nearly equals 
Demiavend and Savalan in Persia ; in appearance it 
exceeds them, but this may be owing to the absence 
of other mountains of great height. 

The Pasha of Van, who isan ’Osmanli, not a Kurd, 
was a very gentlemanlike old man, and so like an 
European in his dress, that, were it not for his Turk- 
ish red cap, he might have passed for an Italian or 
a Spaniard. We drank sherbet, coffee, and tea, 
while he read the letters of which I was the bearer. 
Ile strongly expressed his desire to be of use to any 
one employed in the business of the King of Eng- 
land, between whom (praise be to God!) and the 
Ali ‘Othman, the house of "Osman, there was now, 
as there always had been, an intimate alliance. The 
Pasha then sent for his Visier, to consult him re- 
garding the best road for proceeding to Reshid 
Pasha’s camp. 

The scenery at Van is the most beautiful I have 
seen in Asia: the town is situated in a large plain, 
said to be twelve farsakhs in circuit, studded with 
villages and gardens. The imposing mountains of 
Warak, Sip4n, and Erdéz, are in full view, bounding 
the plain on the N.N.W. and §8.E., while to the west 
lies the beautiful lake of V4n, distant one mile and 
a half. The rock of Van is a most striking object. 
It is shaped somewhat like a camel’s back, rising in 
the centre and falling at both ends. The ridge runs 
east and west, and is about 600 yards long, divided 
into three parts, each of which is about 200 yards in 
length. The rock stands alone, without any other 
| hills in the vicinity, and is therefore more remark- 
| able in its appearance. The town is placed under 
the southern face of the rock, and is enclosed with a 
wall of mud and stone, having large round and small 
| square bastions, protected, though not on all sides, 
by aditch. The population, including the suburbs, 
which are placed in the gardens outside the walls, is 
said to consist of 12,000 people, of whom 2,000 are 
Armenians, who are very numerous in this Pashalik. 
The other inhabitants of the town are chiefly Turks, 
the Kurds being few. As usual in Turkey, the little 
trade the town possesses is in the hands of Arme- 
nians ; the town contains two large churches, four 
large mosques, two baths, and two caravanserais ; 
though the streets are narrow, the town is tolerably 
clean ; the houses are built of mud and bricks, and, 
contrary to the practice of Persia, where nothing 
but a {gloomy wall meets the eye, every dwelling 
has latticed windows to the street, and many have 
wooden rooms at the top, overhanging the street, 
where the *Osm4nlis sit and smoke. Overevery door 
the words “ Allahu Akber” (God is great) are in- 
scribed. The bizars are few, and chiefly inhabited 
by Armenian weavers and mercers. The manufac- 
tures are the coarse cotton chintzes worn by the 
Kurds and Turks; cotton and corn are imported 
from Persia, for which money is paid. 

The lake is described by Macdonald Kinneir to be 
twenty-five or thirty miles in length, and from nine 
to twelve in breadth, yet it has the appearance of 
being double that extent, and in fact a much greater 
size is attributed to it by the inhabitants; the water 
is brackish, but drinkable ; a few boats are employed 
on it in trading between Van, Akhlat, and Tedvan, 
on the west side; yet, though we marched several 
days on the shores of the lake, not one was to be 
seen. Atavillage near Van I saw a boat on the 
stocks ; it was formed of planks six feet in length, 
six inches in breadth, and fastened with iron nails ; 
the length of the boat was about forty feet, the bot- 
tom was flat, and eight feet in breadth, while the top 
was about twenty. 











Van, from its strength and favourable position 
near the lake, was probably a place of importange 
in very remote antiquity, and this is in some d 
confirmed by various inscriptions; on the south fag 
of the highest part of the rock, sixty or seveaty feet 
from the ground, there is an inscription about fiyg 
feet by four in size. Intervening houses prevented a 
nearer inspection than 150 yards, and even with 
good telescope, I was only able to conjecture that jt 
was in the arrow-headed character. 

The climate of Van is extremely severe ; none of 
the fruit was yet ripe: snow falls about the 20th of 
November, and sometimes remains six mouths; a 
portion of the lake is frozen in very severe winters, 

At the termination of the reading, an animated 
discussion took place on Professor Baer’s paper oy 
the frozen soil of Siberia, in which the Chairman, 
Mr. Murchison, Captain Back, Mr. De la Beche, and 
Mr. Ainsworth, stated their views on the subject, It 
appeared to be generally considered that the experi. 
ment at Yakuzk had not been made with sufficient 
care to authorize the belief that the frost penetrates 
to so great a depth as 350 fect below the surface of 
the globe: also, that the statements of M. Arago and 
Von Buch, and others in our own country, on the 
increase of temperature in proportion to the distance 
from the surface, was fully borne out by the obser. 
vations of M. Schargin, and almost exactly in the 
same ratio as hitherto found. Captain Back stated, 
that in his many years’ experience in the cold regions 
of North America, even in the height of an Arctic 
summer, he had never known the ground thawed 
more than four feet below the surface ; but that ex. 
periments on the subject were very mueh to be 
desired. 

A curious statistical map of Iceland, engraved by 
Mr. James Gardner, was exhibited, which indicated, 
by eighteen varieties of shade (without colour), the 
density of population throughout the country, a mode 
of conveying as correct an impression, almost at a 
glance, as could the study of elaborate tables. Among 
the donations were two shaded maps illustrating the 
remarkable course of the hurricanes of 1836 and 
1837, throughout the West India Islands. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 17.—The President in the chair. 

The first paper which was read gave an account of 
the formations noticed by Dr. Bell in a journey 
from Teheran (lat. 85° 40° north, long. 50° 52’ cast,) 
eastward to Feeroozkooh, then northwards across 
the Elboorz Mountains, and afterwards along the 
course of the Talar to the Caspian, and back to Te- 
heran by the banks of the Heraz. 

Teheran stands on an alluvial plain, and deposits 
of the same age form low hills and valleys in several 
places along the line of route followed by Dr. Bell. 
Below Sheergah, the country, as far as the Caspian, 
is an alluvial, muddy flat; and along the shore of 
that inland sea are innumerable trunks of large trees, 
which had been drifted down by therivers, ‘The sea 
is stated to be fast filling up, and the discoloured 
streams which flow into it may be traced for five or 
six miles. Near the shore, the water is so fresh, that 
horses drink it; and Dr. Bell says, that the shells 
are chiefly of fresh water genera. The other forma- 
tions described, are a lithographic limestone, appa- 
rently destitute of organic remains, and constituting 
extensive districts around Teheran; a system of 
strata of sandstone, shale, and coal noticed in the bed 
of the Dalee Chaee, also on the north side of the 
Elboorz Mountains; and about a mile below the 
village of Bulkulum, is a precipice about 1000 feet 
high, composed of perpendicular beds of coal and 
sandstone. A limestone, considered by Dr. Bell as 
the representative of the carboniferous limestone of 
England, underlies the coal strata, and composes the 
hills to the south-east of Teheran, and occurs exten- 
sively in other parts of Mazunderan. Many varieties 
of trap and porphyritic rocks were observed ; and the 
author is of opinion, that the ravines through which 
the Talar and the Heraz flow are not due to denuda- 
tion, but to rents at remote periods. He also noticed, 
especially along the course of the latter river, nu- 
merous vestiges of the effects of modern earthquakes. 

A paper, by Mr. Burr, was afterwards read, ‘On 
the Geology of the line of the Birmingham and 
Gloucester Railway.’ 

The author was employed professionally on the 
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line of railway; and though the district 
examined by him has been long well known to geo- 
ists, yet the borings and shafts made during the 
survey enabled Mr. Burr to lay before the Society a 
mass of valuable details, which it would be impos- 
sible to obtain by any other means. In concluding 
his paper, he expressed a hope that surveyors em- 
Joyed on similar investigations will be induced to 
lay the results of their field work before the Geolo- 
gical Society ; and he acknowledged his great obli- 
ions to Captain Moorsom, the superintending 
engineer of the line, for being permitted to make 
free use of all the geological information he obtained 
during the discharge of his duties. 

An account, by Mr. Morris, of the coast section 
from White Cliff Lodge, near Ramsgate, to the 
Cliff’s End, in Pegwell Bay, was afterwards read. 

The portion of coast noticed in this c uni- 
cation is composed, for about three-quarters of a wile, 
of chalk, and, for the remainder of the distance, of 
the lower or sandy beds of the London clay. The 
chalk belongs to the upper division of the formation ; 
and the principal object of the paper is to describe a 
series of dislocations, marked by shifts in a layer of 
tabular flints. In a distance of about 340 yards, ten 
faults, varying from one to four feet each, traverse 
the cliffs, and the layer of flint is brought down to 
within three feet of the shore. In two instances, the 
line of disturbance is coincident with an oblique bed 
of flint. At the bottom of the cliff the faults are 
marked by small caves, produced apparently by the 
action of the waves upon the fissure in the chalk; 
and a cove, a little beyond the last disturbance, Mr. 
Morris is of opinion was excavated by the sea acting 
upon a greater dislocation. The sands of the 
London clay were shown, by position and fossils, to 
be the equivalents of the beds between Reculver and 
Herne Bay. The destruction of the cliffs, until 
means were taken to protect them, is calculated to 
have been about three feet annually. The wells at 
the Preventive Station and Pegwell are sunk about 
thirty feet through loam and chalk ; and the water, 
which is about ten feet deep, is affected by the fall 
and rise of the tide. 

Jan. 31.—The President in the chair.—An ex- 
tract from a letter addressed by Sir J. Herschel to 
Mr. Lyell, dated Feldhausen, June 12, 1837, was 
first read. It contained some additional observations} 
relative to the writer's views respecting the encrement 
oftemperature which may be produced in some places 
within the crust of the earth, by the distribution of ad- 
ditional beds of sediment overthe bottom of the ocean, 
and the consequent elevation of those tracts. In 
this letter, Sir John Herschel expressly alludes to 
Mr. Babbage’s view on the subject, given in a paper 
on the Temple of Serapis, read in March, 1834; but 
he states, that he was not aware of that gentleman 
having speculated on the same mutual re-action of 
the surface and the interior of the globe, till his at- 
tention was recently called to the circumstance. 

A paper on the Mines of Huantaxaya, in the por- 
vince of Tarapara, Peru, by Mr. Bollaert, and com- 
municated by Mr. Darwin, was then read. 

These mines are three leagues from the port of 
Iguique, (lat. 21° 13’ S., long. 70° W.), and in a 
mountain hollow about 2800 feet above the level of 
the sea. The mass of the mountain consists of an 
argillaceous limestone, traversed by numerous argen- 
tiferous and other veins, which range N.E. by E., to 
8.W. by W.; but the mines of Huantaxaya are in 
a superficial accumulation, called Panizo, 

This deposit is from 80 to 100 yards thick, and is 
composed of fragments of limestone not water worn, 
and dried mud, apparently derived from the same 
rock. It is regularly stratified, some of the beds 
containing nodules of ore, being called Sinta, and 
the others, in which no ore is found, Bruto. The 
metallic nodules are of all sizes, and, as many of 
them resemble a potato in form, they are called 
papas. The ores consist of native silver, chloride of 
silver, sulphurets of copper and lead, and carbonates 
ofeopper. The miners believe that each layer of Sinta 
has been derived from a particular vein in the lime- 
sone, and that they can determine to which vein a 
Papa originally belonged. 

The only instruments used in working the Panizo, 
are, an iron bar six inches long, and a small iron 


t Sir John Herschel’s first letter, dated Feldhausen, 
F 20, 1836, was read May 17th, 1837. 





mallet. With these tools the Panizero rapidly ad- 
vances in the soft materials, making a hole just 
sufficient for his body to pass through on hands 
and knees. In clearing out the contents of the 
honeycombed galleries, a hide bag is strapped over 
his shoulders, but, in passing the narrower parts, the 
miner transfers the bag to one of his feet, and drags 
it after him. The danger of working the unconsoli- 
dated materials is greatly enhanced by frequent 
shocks of earthquakes. 

A notice on the Peat-bogs and Submarine Forests 
near Poole, by the Rev. W. B. Poole, was afterwards 
read. 

The forests and associated peat bogs principally 
described, occur at Bourne Mouth, the heads of the 
the two valleys called Bourne Bottom and Knighton 
Bottom, and to the north of Poole, at Hatch Pond, 
Creekmoor, and Lytchet. The first of these was 
originally described by Mr. Lyell, in the fourth 
edition of his ‘ Principles of Geology,’ and its sub- 
marine position explained by the advance of the 
sea on the coast, and the undermining of the peat 
bogs by the action of streams of fresh water. 
Each of the deposits referred to in the paper, is 
carefully described by Mr. Clarke, particularly those 
in Bourne Bottom and Knighton Bottom, and he 
conceives that a part of the trees found at Bourne 
Mouth have been transported from the bog on the 
the head of the latter valley. With respect to the 
pyritous trees mentioned by Mr. Lyell, the author is 
of opinion that they have been derived from the 
neighbouring beds of sand, belonging to the plastic 
clay, because he found in them, in the summer of 
1837, a similar pyritous trunk. Some of the other 
peat bogs,—as at Hatch Pond and Creekmoor,—are 
stated to have been, at no distant period, overflowed 
by the sea; and in explaining their position, Mr. 
Clarke adopts, in part, the agency of subterranean 
currents of water. 

In Poole Harbour are vast banks of mud; and in 
noticing rapid accumulations, the author states, that 
in digging a well in West-street, in the town of 
Poole, a mass of sea weed was found, with remains 
of an embankment, six fect below the surface of the 
street, and a furlong from the present high water 
mark. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Society was held 
on Friday, the 16th February, when the following 
Fellows were elected the officers and Council for the 
ensuing year :— 

President, Rev. William Whewell.— Vice Presidents, 
William Henry Fitton, M.D., Charles Lyell, jun., Esq., 
Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., and the Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick. — Secretaries, Charles Darwin, Esq., and 
William Jobn Hamilton, Esq.— Foreign Secretary, H. T. 
De la Beche, Esq.—Treasurer, John Taylor, Esq.— 
Council: Henry Boase, M.D., Rev. Professor Buckland, 
D.D., Viscount Cole, M.P., Professor Daubeny, ;M.D., 
Sir P. Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P., G. B. Greenough, Esq., 
Leonard Horner, Esq., Robert Hutton, Esq., Sir Charles 
Lemon, Bart., M.P., Marquis of Northampton, Richard 
Owen, Esq., Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H., Professor 
Royle, M.D., and T. Weaver, Esq. 

After the usual reports had been read by the Secre- 
taries, the President announced that the Wollaston 
Medal for the past year, had been awarded to Mr. 
Richard Owen ; and, on presenting it to him, Mr. 
Whewell said :— 

“Mr. Owen,—I have peculiar pleasure in pre- 
senting to you this medal, awarded to you by this 
Society, for your services to Fossil Zoology in general, 
and in particular for the description of the fossil 
mammalia collected by Mr. Darwin. I trust it will 
be a satisfaction to you to receive this our testimony 
of the success with which you have cultivated that 
great science of comparative zoology, to which you 
have devoted your powers. I trust it will add to 
your satisfaction, to consider that the subject which 
we more peculiarly wish to mark on this occasion,— 
the study of Fossil Zoology,—is one to which the 
resources of your science were applied, while the 
subject was yet new, by that great man—John 
Hunter,—whose museum and whose reputation are 
so worthily assigned to your care. I trust also that 
this medal, thus awarded to you, at the outset—if I 
may so say—of an enlarged series of investigations, 
will convey to you the assurance, that, in your pro- 
gress in such researches, you carry with you our 
strong interest in your endeavours, and our high 
esteem of your powers and your objects; and will 








conyince you, that in all your successes, you may 


reckon upon our most cordial sympathy in the 
pleasure which your discoveries give.” 

Mr. Owen acknowledged the distinction conferred 
upon him. 

During the morning meeting, the President read 
that part of his address which contained an obituary 
of those Members of the Society deceased during the 
past year, who had contributed most to the advance- 
ment of Geology,—viz., Professor Turner, Mr. Cole- 
brooke, Professor Farish, and Herr von Hoff. At the 
evening meeting he read the remainder of the address, 
containing a review of the communications laid before 
the Society during the year. 









































































































ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 9.—The Anniversary Meeting was held this 
day for the election of officers, and for receiving the 
Report of the Council; which, besides the usual 
statement of the Finance, and of the acquisition of 
new Members, entered at large into the proceedings 
of the Society during the past year. After deploring 
the loss of Mr. Colebrooke (one of its former Presi- 
dents), Dr. Tiarks, Mr. Catton, and Professor Moll, 
the report goes on to state that the tenth volume of 
the Memoirs of the Society is now in the press, and 
it is hoped will soon be completed. It will contain, 
amongst other valuable papers, two which are the 
results of observations made at the Observatory at 
the Cape of Good Hope: one by Mr. Henderson, 
on the declination of the principal stars in the south- 
ern hemisphere ; and the other by Mr. Maclear re- 
lative to the re-appearance of Halley’s comet after 
its perihelion passage. These two papers, although 
forming a portion of the forthcoming volume, have 
been printed wholly at the public expense: an evi- 
dent proof, amongst others that will be mentioned in 
the course of this Report, of the encouragement 
which her Majesty’s Government is disposed to give 
to science, when favourable opportunities offer for 
their assistance and support. 

The Council then announced a variety of presents 
received since the last anniversary; amongst which 
is the grant of the valuable advowson of Hartwell, 
in Buckinghamshire, by Dr. Lee, the Treasurer ; 
another, of a portrait of Professor Schumacher, by 
Mr. Baily ; and another of Mr. Baily himself, by a 
body of subscribers. The attention of the meeting 
was then called to the liberality of government, in 
granting the sum of 500/. for the repetition of the 
Cavendish experiment for determining the mean 
density of the earth ; and to the steps already taken 
for carrying it into effect. An eulogium was also 
passed on the conduct of the British Association for 
the advancement of Science, for their having appro- 
priated the sum of 1000/. towards the improvement 
and reduction of astronomical catalogues; and on 
the Board of Admiralty, for having printed Mr. 
Groombridge’s catalogue of circumpolar stars, the 
manuscript observations of which are deposited with 
the Society, agreeably to Mr. Groombridge’s request. 
The Council also alluded to the arrival of the astro- 
nomical and pendulum observations made by the 
late Lieut. Murphy, during the voyage under Col. 
Chesney, down the Euphrates; which had been 
transmitted by the Board of Control, with a request 
that the Council would superintend the reduction of 
them, which has been undertaken by the Rev. R. 
Sheepshanks and Mr. Baily. In conclusion, the 
Council congratulated the Meeting on the flourishing 
state of the Society, and expressed an earnest hope 
that the same activity and unity of action would 
continue to influence and pervade their future pro- 
ceedings. A numerous list of benefactors closed 
the reading of this Report, and the meeting then 
proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, when the following were unanimously elected : 

President, ¥rancis Baily, Esq.— Vice-Presidents, 
George Biddell Airy, Esq., Thomas Galloway, Esq., Lieut. 
Henry Raper, R.N., Johu Wrottesley, Esq.—Treasurer, 
John Lee, Keg, LL.D.—Secretaries, George Bishop, Kaas 
Augustus De Morgan, Esq.—J’oreign eeaere Capt. W. 
H. Smyth, R.N.—Council: T. Bramah, Esq., Rev. 
Challis, M.A., Lieut. W. T. Denison, R.E., Rev. George 
Fisher, M.A., Davies Gilbert, Esq., Rev. Robert Main, 
M.A., Col. C. W. Pasley, E. Riddle, Esq., W. Simms, Esq., 
Lieut. William S. Stratford, R.N. 





LINNAAN SOCIETY. 
Feb. 6.—Edward Forster, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—Mr. Doubleday exhibited some specimens of the 
Lavatera olbia, gathered on the banks of a road 





newly cut in Epping Forest, where it was abundantly 
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met with, although not found in any of the gardens 
or plantations in the vicinity. 


A paper was read from Mr. J. Hogg, proposing a 
new classification of amphibia.—After reviewing the 
different modes of arrangement adopted for this class 
of animals, the author concluded by proposing one 
formed on the organs of respiration. He divides 
them into sub-classes:- 1. Monopneumana, which 
constitutes three orders—1, Abranchia ; 2, Caduci- 
branchia; and 8, Imperfectibranchia, according to 
the absence or the imperfectly-developed or deci- 
duous nature of the gills or external orders of respira- 
tion. The 2nd sub-class, or Diplopneumana, pre- 
sent both branchial and pulmonary organs of respi- 
ration. It contains one order, the Manentibranchia, 
in which the branchia are permanent. Those curious 
genera, the Proteus and Siren, belong to this class. 

Feb. 20.—Edward Forster, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—A paper was read from Mr. B. H. Hodgson, Bri- 
tish Resident at the Court of Nepaul, being a cata- 
logue of the Nepaulese Mammalia. The list con- 
tained ninety-cight specics and varicties, of which 
about one-half were first made known by the author, 
who has most zealously cultivated this branch of 
science. One remarkable feature of the catalogue of 
the Fauna of this country, was the great number of 
Ruminants in proportion which it contains. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society eeecseerersceceeees lL WO, P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society i 

, of Physicians ...... 
Entomological Society ......... 
4 Royal Academy (Sculpture) . 
Horticultural Society .......+. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.. 
Linnzan Society 
Geological Society . 
Web. { 


Sat. 


Tors. 





Society of Arts..... 

Artists and Amateurs’ Conversazione E ight. 

Royal Society........ 3 p Eight. 
Tave {ze Society of Literature 


Antiquarian Society ........ 
Royal Academy (Painting) 
{; \stronomicul Society .....+.6. Rig) 

Royal Institution .......sseeeeeeeeed >. Bight. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, A, NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. (Sir Giles 

Overreach, Mr. Charles Kean); and THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH,. 
On Monday, IGHIARD THE THIRD; and BLUE BEARD. 
Tuesday res 
Wedne will be no Pe ifea peanc 
Thursday RICHARD THES THIRI 








COVENT > a 
he Freat ng, THE LADY OF LYONS gher which THE 
RiISH AMBASS/ ADOR 5 and ° Puli © N 
TACB : and 4 DIAVOLO,. 
» Ld ry Y ioe AMILIE. 
here will be no Performance 
Thursd: AY. aa) HE L ant OF LYONS; with THE ORIGIN AL; 
and JOAN OF ARC 











pa ve tT CONCERTS, 


-SQU ARE ROOMS. 

Messrs. BL AGROVE, and LUCAS, beg to 
inform the Public that ‘Ee ON > Qu ONC 
which His Royal Highness THe DL KE OF CAME will 
Bonour with is presence, will take place on TH DAY 

VENING NEXT, March 8. To commence at half- aa Right 
o'clock. ‘Tickets. 75. each ; or four (admissible at any Concert 
of the series) for One Guinea, may be proc ured of the Conduc- 
tors; or at Messrs. Collards, Cheapside ; and Messrs. Cramer 
& Co. Regent-street. 





Messrs. Mort anv Linptey’s Crassican CuamsBer 
Concexts.—The managers of these very agreeable 
meetings appear to follow the taste of their audiences, 
by performing works comparatively familiar, in place 
of leading it, by the production of music little 
known. Setting aside, however, their bearing upon 
the progress of Art in this country, nothing can be 
pleasanter than these Concerts. At the Second, the 
instrumental pieces were Onslow’s quintett in c, 
Mozart’s in & flat, Corelli’s trio in E, and Beethoven’s 
pianoforte quintett, with wind instruments. In this 
Mrs. Anderson sustained the leading part—we are 
sorry to add, most inefficiently. The other instru- 
mental work was Beethoven's quartett in a, with the 
most delicious of varied themes, for its slow move- 
ment. The singers were Miss F. Wyndham, Miss 
Woodham, Madlle. Schieroni, Signor Brizzi, and 
Mr. J. Parry, jun. At the Third Concert, Madame 
Dulcken’s performance of a concerto by Mendelssohn 
was, perhaps, the greatest attraction: Mrs. Bishop, 
Mrs. A. Shaw, and Signor Castellan, were the singers. 


Cuassican Concerts sy Wino InstrumeNntTs.— 
The second took place yesterday week.—Like the 
first, itwas well attended, and very unsatisfactory. No 








fault can be laid to the players: though some of them 
were more at home in the show compositions by 
Reicha, written to exhibit their peculiar powers, than 
in the quintett by Spohr—in which that master, 
always preoccupied to stubbornness by his one idea, 
wrote their parts for the composition, and not for 
the performers,—and wherein, therefore, the latter 
would have done well to bestow a little extra study 
on the music. Herr Kroff sung Schubert's * Un- 
geduld’ with great fecling:—is the nasality of his 
tone national? something like it used to chequer our 


pleasure in hearing that admirable artist Haitzinger. | 


Miss Masson was deservedly encored in Winter's 
* Paga fui,’ and afterwards sung with Miss Wynd- | 
ham a duett by Niedermayer. The latter lady's 
‘Notte tremenda’ was sadly caricatured , 
Italian airs and graces attempted, without the Italian | 
bocca or the Italian fervour. Ah! mai pit ti rivedrd, 
was surely not meant to be sung through with a smile 
of complacency at every long-drawn high note, or 
neatly finished division ! 








Tueatres.—The rage to see Mr. Charles Kean 
burns with such intensity that no quantity of rain 
seems to quench it. There are very few instances 
upon theatrical record of individual attraction equal 
to his; and we should say, from an inspection of the 
house on Friday evening, that it is, if anything, 
upon the increase. We regret that so little notice 
has been taken by the press of a circumstance which 
took place at this theatre a few evenings since. Mr. 
King, who appears to be a sensible and well con- 
ducted young man, and a respectable, though per- 
haps not 2 very attractive actor, has been frequently 
(in common with the well-conducted part of the 
audience,) annoyed of late (after the commence- 
ment of the half-price be it observed) by hisses 
proceeding from half-tipsy visitors, echoed by some 
few noodles who had not even that poor excuse for 
their ill-behaviour. On the evening in question 
Mr. King was playing Richmond, and the hissing 
was repeated to such an extent that he at length 
came forward and addressed the audience. He 
stated briefly, that no man could have a more mode- 
rate estimate of his own abilities than he had, that 
it was not by his own wish that the part was allotted 
to him, and that he was doing his best to please, 
but that if subjected to such treatment it would be 
perfectly impossible for him to do anything, and 
that he would not attempt it. This short address 
was given in very good taste, and its manliness and 
modesty so won upon his hearers, that the distur- 
bers shrank back abashed; the performance pro- 
ceeded with applause, and after Mr. Kean had 
appeared at the conclusion of the play to receive 
the usual honours, there was a universal call for 
Mr. King, who was fetched by Mr. Charles Kean, 
and made his bows to the house amidst deafening 
cheers. We do not approve of actors talking to 
the audience as a system, but there are occasions 
when it may be excused, and this was one of them. 
We have deemed it a matter of justice to circulate 
the fact, in order to assist, as far as we can, in Mr, 
King’s being held in better respect for the future. 
‘The Lady of Lyons’ continues to be very well 
received at Covent Garden. The truth is, that too 
high a ground has keen taken for it, and on that 
ground, which is no lower than that of a standard 
play of the English language, it cannot sustain itself. 
It is not, either in point of charactcr or construction, 
beyond a melo-drama,—a very effective and enter- 
taining one; but there is nothing to lift it from the 
place which we have assigned to it, except the cir- 
cumstance of its being in five acts, instead of three 
or two. We perceive that the farce of * Macintosh 
and Co.’ was withdrawn efter the second night. 
Mr. Power has consequently been obliged to return 
to his old characters in ‘The Nervous Man,’ * Born 
to Good Luck,’ &c.—A new two-act piece was pro- 
duced at the Olympic on Thursday, called by the 
name of ‘You can’t marry your Grandmother.’ 
It is from the work-shop, or rather play-shop of 
Mr. Haynes Bayly, who has contrived to give us a 
pleasing reminder of the information contained in 
the last leaf of the family Bible. Mr. Farren, Mr. 
Keeley, Mr. C. Mathews, and Mr. James Vining, 
Madame Vestris and Mrs. Orger, all did their best 
to sustain this farce, which, though agreeable and 
gentlemanly, (if we may apply such an epithet to 


all the 


a burletta,) like all Mr Bayly’ 8 productions, 
yet rather ¢/in in its dialogue. There was never apy 
doubt about its success; and a poetical conclusion 5g 
long as to amount to an epilogue, increased 
good humour of the “neuen and obtained muc 
laughter and applause 





ee 


MISCELLANEA 

The Distin Family.—Sir,—Will you permit me to say 
few words apropos to a remark in your ** Gossip” last week? 
I refer to a kindly notice of the Distin family, who, With 
the Tyrol family, Rayner, give Concerts daily at Willig 
Rooms, St. James's. The good-humourcd critic, after rm 
marking on the performance, interrupts himself with 
natural thought as to the neighbours of the Distins, whip 
the father was training up his : sons with that censtant prac- 
tice which their present mastery over brass instruments 
must pre-suppose. Now I happe ned to be their neighbour 
some yearsago. The father had just suf fered a bitter dis. 
appointment. He had been first trampet in King Georg, 
the Fourth’s private band; every member of which was lef 
without the smallest compensation for the loss of that prae. 
tice he had quitted for the royal service. Distin, with, 
large iamily, was at that time struggling hard for an exis 
tence, for which he lepenced on his daily practieg 
on the trumpet with his pupils; two of his sons were they 
pupils of the Royal Academy, and constant practice was 
reouired by them also; yet Iam sure you wiil feel pleasure 
in hearing as I do in stating the fact, the kind-hearted in. 
sician abstained entirely from practice, and prevented the 
practice of his sons for several weeks, in consideration of 
the suffering ofa neighbour, of whom he knew nothing more 
than that she was a fc male, and dangerously iL Yow 
kindly critic will not wonder to hear that, after this ine: 
dent, the strains of our musical neighbours gave us great 
delight whensoever they thought fit to favour us. But 
events called the Distins to the Highlands ef Scotland; he 
became attached to the nage of a noble marquis, on when 
estate in Perthshire, time and quietness were gained forthe 
acquirement of that skill which now distinguishes the 
famiiy. How the noble lord was induced to part with bis 
accomplished minstrels I know not; but the support of the 
public, and the approbation, &c. must leave the Distins 
nothing to regret. They have served a king, they have 
served a lord, but find the public the only true patrons of 
talent such as theirs; and, on the public at least, a trait of 
benevolence is never lost; which must be my cxcuse for 
troubling you with this note. 
1 remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Ww. 

















































Coronation.—There is a report that the Corona 
tion is to take place in August. The difference in 
the forms and ceremonies, that will be the conse 
quence of the Sovereign being female, are already 
beginning to be discy issed, and will, no doubt, soon 
find employment for the officials of the Herald's 
College. There is no doubt that these personages 
would render the Queen an essential, or, at avy rate, 
an acceptable service if they could, by any possibility, 
find a precedent for dispensing with, or at least 
altering, the form of the homage of the Pe: as it 
is, Her Majesty will have to receive the kisses of six 
hundred old gentlemen on this occasion. The 
homage is performed thus:—the Archbishops and 
Bishops first, knecling before the sovereign, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury saying aloud, and the rest of 
the Bishops following him, ‘I, William, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, (and so the rest of the Bishops) will 
be faithful and true, and faith and truth will bear, 
unto you our Sovereign Lord (Lady), and your 
lieirs, Kings of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. And I will do, and truly 
acknowledge the Service of the lands which I claim 
to hold of you, as in right of the Church. So help 
me God.’ The Archbishops and Bishops then get 
up, and kiss the Sovereign’s left cheek. Then the 
temporal Peers (each classseparately) follow. After 
the oath has been pronounced the Peers rise, but 
still remain unbonneted ; and each Peer, according 
to his rank and precedence, singly ascends the throne, 
and touches with his hand the crown on the So- 
vercign’s head, and kisses his or her cheek. Now, 
as it is not likely that many Peers will be absent on 
so interesting an occasion as the Coronation of our 
young Queen, Her Majesty will have to undergoa 
rather severe infliction in the chaste salutes of “the 
Lords spiritual and A Looker-on. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.J. W. K.—* # * #—J. no.—Half a dozen “ Constant 
Readers”—(thanks to one at i!ackney)—received. 

It is more than probable that the party referred to by 
D. A. did not pay the postage of his letter, in which case 
it would not be received. But Booksellers, as well as 
others desiring to be supplied, whether for themselves or 
customers, with a stamped copy of the Athencum, must 
order it of their London agents. We cannot undertake to 
forward copies except on special request and on payment 





in advance. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Uso OF LONDON.—The Senate 


to appoint a REGISTRAR at 2 Salary of 600/. 
ae Sg Cannipa’ TEs must forward chaise Applications to 
& Le on or before the 24th March n 
Rosier lao nation may be obtained by. application ac the 
Universit By order of the wom ate, 
Unive ait tty of London, . MOORE, 
Somerset House, Feb, 23, 1833, 


YOVER NMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
JI N NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on, the B: July, 
138, PREMIUMS of irom FIVE to TEN. GUI EACH 
be given for the best DESIGNS IN ART, app} he ‘bie t o the fol- 
lowing Branches of Manufacture a Decoration, viz., Silk, 
ng. Jewelle ary, Carpeting, Architectural Ornament, 
$3. Porcelain, Rabbons, &c. The Competitors must 
qve studied at least three months in the School at Somerset 
House _-Partienlars to be learnt at the School. 


NSLITUTION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
the ARTS and PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Regent-strect, 
. Ca lis! ~squar e. 

“The Committee of this Institution have the satisfaction to 
announce that they are ready to receive interestinx Models and 
Works of Art for Exhibition. The Institution will noe we 
in the Month of April. 

RIVATE EDUCATION.—A_ Graduate of 
long experience in Tuition, residing in the Neighbourhood 
ofthe Regent's Park, reecives Six Pupils, to whom he under- 
takes to give systematic and e‘fic fent Instroe tion in the Cl: 
Mathe matic s, History, and the other Brane = ofa liberal Ed 
cation factory rete -rences will be give dress (post 
vad) t0 x Y., Messrs. ‘T'aylor & Walton's, Upset Gower-street. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 
CLERGYMAN, M.A. of the University of 


Cambridge, experien nad in fuition, and resident on his 
Cure in a con::modions Parso », in a favourite parte ot ae Lake 
Datriet wishes to RECEIVE into his honse a LIN DNU)} M- 
BER OF PUPILS, to prepare for the U a 7 Public 
Scho 
el cn nlars b ddress (post paid) to the Rev. Alex. Power, 
Wandsworth, St Surrey. 
ENTRAL ‘SOCIETY OF EDUCATION 
The Me obers. and Friends of the CENTRAL SOCIE 
OF EDUC ATION will DINE together onS ATU RD: AY, Mareh 24, 
at Willis’s Room King-street, St. James's-square, at 6 o’cloc 
THOMAS WYSE, Esq. M.P. in the Chair. 
Stewards. mr 
Si tarn Lowther Chap- Swyater Jervis, Esq. 
——< i “sy M. . r Charles Lem: te art. ,M. P. 
Carteret t’. W. Ellis, Esq Pierce Mahony .M. 
Howard exphistone, Est. ai cenit O'irien, Esq. u. P. 
Wm. Ewart, Es i orter. 
Robert Grosvenor, M.P. ‘has. PelhamV ‘lien .M.P. 
bent oy. Ha wes, ES a 1. jun. MP. Wiliam Williams. Esq. MB. 
~ Hodges, eat M.P. | J. A. Yates, Esq. MP. 
ieard Holland. Esq 
Gentlemen who propose honouring the Stewards with their 
company, are requested to sone for their tickets on or before 
the 2nd inst., which Fa be ? of oF pte wi ards ; o at the 
e e xtched House avern, . James's-stree 
ee Be F. Dt UPPA, Honorary Secretar: 
1, New- -square, Lincoln's nn. 























He has a 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
R. NEILL, Surgeon to the Liverpool 


Ophthalmic Infirmary, receivesonly Two House Pupils. 
2t present ONE VACANCY. 
Oxford-street, (oem oe -square. 


EASTERN INSTITUTION 
FOR PROMOTING LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


COMMERCIAL ROAD, 

A LECTURE on the STATE of MUSIC in 

ENGLAND during the REIGN of QUEEN ELIZABETH, 

will be delivered at the Institution, on. FRIDAY, the 9th of 

Merk, 1838, by EDWARD TAYLOR, Esq. Gresham Professor 

Oo usic, 
The Brofener will provide adequate Vocal and Instrumental 
assisté for the illustration of bis Lecture, and will commence 
t Seven o'clock precise 

Cerms of Admission to the Lecture for Non-subscribers, 

ickets, may be obtained from Members of the Committee ; 

or on application to the Librarian at the Institution any week- 
day before the 9th of March. 


AT#AS ASSURANCE 


Established 1898, 
Directors, 
Sir Thomas Porton. Bart.. Chairman. 
. Hume, Esq., Deputy ‘Chairman. 
The Hon. Sir © ourtenay ‘ean ” manuel Ps ifico, M.D. 
John Oliver Hans F P ~ scott, Esq. 
William L afeneat, * 3q 
Moses Mocatta, Esq. 

James William Ogle, Esq. 








COMPANY, 


h “na, 

John W volley Esq. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of Life in Great aT ‘or Ireland re: spectively, will have an 
ADDITION made to their Policies every seventh year, or an 
equivalent repuction will be made in the future payments of 
Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

The following Table shows the total Additions made to 
Policies for 1000/. effected in London, or through an Agent in 
Great Britain, which had been in force for the 14 Years end- 
ing 1330. 


Age at | 


commence- 
ment. 





Amount that has been 
added to the Sum 

|Jassured payable at the 

Party's death. | 


Total Amount 
of Premium paid in 
the 14 years. 





30 || £373 





| s91 6 


The third V aluati “<e ue to C hristmas be 
result will be declared as soon as possible. 
massurances, for Short Periods may now be effeeted in this 
Ottie yo-iderably reduced rates of Premium 
Fine: ‘DE P: AR MENT. —In addition to the be hefit ef the late 
Reduction in the Rates of *vemiums, this Company offers to 
Assurers the lvantage of rm pllowance for the loss of Rent of 
Idin r nd red untenantable by ire 
Bike G Guapas m 3 Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are autho- 
rized to veport on the appearance ¢ S Lives proposed for Assurance. 


HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 
92, Cheapside, 19th Feb. 1833. 





is in progress, and 








Sale by Auction. 


R. EVANS is preparing for immediate Sale, 
Eipuee. No. 95, Pall Mall, the VALUABLE TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL. LAW. und MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
Of the late WILLIAM BENTHAM, Esq. F.S.A. & F.S.L. 


INCLUDING 
Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 5 vols. with Arms, 


drawn and caalieeean on the Margins—Manning and Bray’s 
History of Surrey, 3 vols. in 9, extensively illustrated with Prints 
and Arms, drawn and emblazoned on the Margins—Drake’s 
History of York, 2 vols. large aper, rare, emblazoned Arms in- 
serted—Ormerod’s His story © Cheshire, 3 vols. illustrated, and 
Arms emblazoned—Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, 8 vols. 
=Hasted’s History of Kent, 4 vols. Arms emblazoned—Surtees’s 
History of Durham, 3 vols. lar ke paper J Arms emblazoned in- 
serted—Stothard’s Monumenta ites, large paper, Arms em- 
blazoned—Clutterbuck’'s History - Hertfordshire, 3 vols. lar re 
paper, Arms emblazoned—Hoare’s Ancient and NModerw Wi 
shire, large pe hols’s Bibliotheca Topographiea, 9 sale. 
—Lysons's Environs of London, 6 vols. in 13, exte nsively illus- 
trated and Arms e:mblazone< i—Archwolozia, 26 vols.—Complete 
Set of the Roxburghe Club Books—Gentleman's Magzzine. a 
the Commencement to July 1837, uncut—A Collection of Topo~ 
aw Hoo and ae petanests Prints—A valuable Collection of 
aw ¥ Books, &e. 





IOGRA APHY ‘and OBITUARY for 1837. 
This day (Saturday, March 3,) a SU ine EMENTAL 
stamped for gisculation ye bas t, wile be resented 
ratuitously to the reade Ts of th LY NEW 
2APER, containing a COMPLE TE Bloc RAPHY po OBITU. 
ARY OF AL. 7 DISTINGU ISHED AND) RE MARKABLE PER- 
SONS THA LED IN 1837. These Biographies ill embrace 
Men of Genius in every walk of Art, Literature, and Science, 
with Notices of their Works; Members of all the liberal rofes~ 
sions, Noblemen, Statesmen, and every individual who achiev 
any public distinction. This valuable and inte resting Record 
has been prepared by Joun Be RKE,. I’sq., Author of the * His- 
tory of the Commons," &c. s the limits of one supplemental 
sheet will not include the wt of the Biography and Obituary, 
it will be continued and concluded in a second Supplement, on 
Saturday, 10th March. 
Atlas Ollice, 6, Southampton-street, Strand. 





Complete in 10 vols. super royal 8vo. price 7/. 10s, cloth lettered, 
d 8/. 8*. half-bound mor. fit for the Library, 
HE BRITISH CYCLOPAZDIA of the ARTS, 
SCIENCES, LITERATU Re, fisnory, GEOGRAPHY, 
NATURAL HISTOR Y, and BIOC PHY 
Edited by C HARLES F. P AR” TING TON; 
And copiously illustrated by Steel Plates and Engravings on 
00) 

*,* This Work is just am. and besides being the most 
RE CENT Work of the kind, it contains much interesting matter 
not usually admitted into such publications. Each Division is 
complete in itself, forming an 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
ARTS and SCIENCE, in2 vols. her RAL HISTORY, 3 vols. 
ee, 5s. plain. and 3/. 39. coloured. 
uT gt E. GEOGRA- | U Riv ERSAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Pil, rie history. 3 vols. | 2 vols. price 20s, 





ol Wn. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 








ACKERMANN & Co. 
PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS TO HER MAJESTY, AND TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 


HAVE THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A SUPERB PORTRAIT OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 


THE QUEEN, 


ENGRAVED IN THE FIRST STYLE OF MEZZOTINT BY W. O. GELLER, 


From the Original and celebrated Picture, by G. SWANDALE, Esq. 


PRINTS, £1. 1s.—PROOFS, 





Price to Subscribers. 


£2. 2,-FINE PROOFS BEFORE LETTERS, £3. 3s. 


Size of the Engraving 26} Inches by 20, including margin. 


“We have had much pleasure in looking at a whole-length picture, about half the size of life, of our youthful and beloved Sovereign, 





may be considered a surprising rese:ablance of the illustrious Original.”"—Literary Guzette. 


“Mr. Swandale’s Portrait of Mer Majesty, seated on a chair of st 


ttcellent!y conccived and executed.”—Athen@wn. 


“This Painting is a splendid production, and worthy to stand among the works of our best masters 


“This is the first Portrait, at least the first worthy of being called a Portrait of Iler Majesty."— Morning Advertiser. 
“This very gracefal picture presents us with the best Likeness we have seen of Her Majesty.”"—Morning Chronicle. 


“This is a faithful Lixeness.”—Sunday Times. 


*,* Subscribers are respectfully inform 





Printsellers, to the Publishers, who engage to deliver the Copies in the rotation in which they are subscribed for. 


LONDON: ACKERMANN & CO. 96, STRAND. 


painted by Mr. Swanda'e. This P rtrait 


ate, arrayed in a state robe, and with the riband of the Order of the Garter over her shoulder, is a dignifie wor 


: the Likeness is the best we have seen."—Monthly and Literary Journal 


ed, that in order to secure early impressions it will be necessary to give immediate orders, either direct, or through their respective 





THE ATHENAUM. 
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CHURCH —_ UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS. 





LAIN" PAROCHIAL SERMONS, pr 
Church of Bolton-1 
een tg er JAMES SLADE, SA. 
30) n 
Printed fo: ord % , Be I Rivington, St. ‘Paul's a and 
Dn ad oY Pall Mall. 


This day is published, in p cage ove = toa ag Half-a-crown, 
umb 


HE MON THLY ‘CHRONICLE: a National 
Journal of alten, Literature, Gelence, and the Arts. 
AL CONTRIBCUT 
E. L. BULW EK, "isa. iL P., Dr. LARDNER, Sir D. BREW- 
STE c. &e. 
London : Longman & Co. 
HE TOWN AND COUNTRY MAGAZIN 
for MARCH, contains an Engraving, after a Drawing ~ 
Bartlett, of Rotterdam—a Comic Illustration by the late Mr 
Seymour— the Conclusion of the Memoirs of Dr. Francia, Dic- 
tator of Paraguay sae Pte eo ee and amusing 
P by the principal Authors of the 
— (Breall ae Ivy-lane: Simpkin & Marshall. 
Price 5s., illustrated wih 8 a Plate and numerous W vodcuts, 


for MARC 
‘THE < an ARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 
URE; ara the PRIZE_ESSAYS and TRANSAC- 
TIONS ofthe 1 sHLAND and AGRICU LTURAL SOCIETY 
of SCO’ 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ;  aameaa Cadell, 
London ; and William Curry, jan. & Co. Dublin 


LACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH 
Z!NE, No. CCLXIX. for MARCH. 


Cont 

I. Practical Working of Trades" ty nions—II. a uizot and Mil- 
ton—II1. Thie . The Picture Gallery. .3.—V. Crystals 
from a Cav ore_V I, Political Parallels--VI1. How to avoid 
Fighting a Duel—VITI. Canada and Ireland—IX. Hymn to 
Ceres, from Callimachus.. By the Sketcher—X. King Edward's 
Dream—X1. lona—XII. Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. 


6. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
London. 


'NHE ASIATIC JOURNAL for Marcu contains 
a very full Digest of inteltigence from all parts of the East 
to the latest possible date, including Political, Commercial, Do- 
mestic, and Miscellaneous News, Government Orders, Appoint- 
ments and Promotions, Civil, Military, Ecclesiastical and Medi- 
cal, from all parts of India, &e. &e he I Literary and Se ientitic 
Department this Month's Journal comprises the solowing 
apers :—Review of Eastern News—The Marquess Wellesley— 
Vilkinson’s *‘ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians’ = 
The Indo-Chinese States North of Tenasserim—Selections and 
Reflections, No. 11.—The Vow of Sunj ogta—Fraser's * Residence 
of the Persian Princes in London’—Visit to the bpshmce Hills 
in Assam—Adventures of Frank Hartley, Part I.—Dessar, an 
Episode in the Arabian Romance of Antar—Poetry—Miscellanies 
—Critical age of Books, &ec. 


&e 
. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
yar Ss 














MAGA- 








EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
MARCH, price One shilting, contains :—Negro Apprentice- 

ships; Sturge’s four in the West Indies—Old Aunt Anne; or, 
the Pension List—Politic Tactics—Autobiography of an English 
Opium-Eater (continued)—Defamation of the famous Infamous 
—Marion Campbell ; a Highland Story. By Miss Mitford—Diary 
(by Lady Charlotte Bury ), illustre itive of the ‘Times of George LV. 

&c.—Literary Register, P: litical Re gister, &c 

William Tait, E dinburgh ; Simpkin, Marsha all, & Co. L contion : 
and John © proming, J xublin, Of whom may be had, 
MAGAZINE for JARY and FEBRUARY, the Gite 
ment of a V hb 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAG AZINE 
for mM an wC H, price 2s. 6¢. contains: 
1, Lord M ave and his Special Reporters—2. The Rubi; a 
Tale of the ‘The Orphans of Duns asker, Chaps. XI. XIL. 
XI 8 sain, tor tose . Turkish Poetry— 
rtunes of Sir Robe ot ‘Ardah Sonnets, by Coul 
Goppagh—s. Canada—9. The Ordnance Survey: Greenan— 
10. Edinburgh Review and the Irish Government. No. IL.— 
11. Rickard the Rake, in three Snatches—12. Memoranda of the 
Month. 
Dublin: 
worth, London; Fraser & Co. 
sellers. 





William Curry, jun. & 


Company; Samuel Holds- 
Edinburgh. 


Sold by all Book- 





The MARCH NUMBER of 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
ZINE and HUMORIST. 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Contains, among other interesting Articles— 
The aney Papers, by the the Old Brute, by J. B. Buck- 
sq 


stone, 
The Manager's Note-Book— 


MAGA- 


The Gentes’ Pigeons, by Doug- 


las Jerrold, Esq. 

Memoir of the late John Reeve. 

A_Long while Ago, by Miss 
Landon. 

A Discourse, on Boren, by the 
Author of * Paul P 

Bs yer of Kaleh Restless, 
by Captain Marr rrya 

Baron Ge a sP Epckacee to 
Jerusal 

The Y oung "Philanthropist and 





Powell and Peg Woftlington. 
Historical Recollections of 
Major Gahagan. 
The American Indian. 
A pees hman’s Opinion of the 


ama 

Letters from Ireland. 

The Diving Bell—c aptain Fal- 
coner—conclude 


. 


Conversazione on the patqre- 
ture of the Month. &c. &c. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





RAS ER’S 


MAGAZIN E. 


The MARCH Number contains: 


I. Hore Sinicw. No. 1V 
Il. The Anatomy of Gaming. 
By Nimrod. Jissec- 
tion IV. 
III. " alt a-Crown's Worth of 
heap Knowledge. 
ave ¢: aptain Orlando Saber- 
os to Oliver Yorke, 
os Manners, 
} Fashion, and Things in 
Genera 


. 7s + Doctor, &e. (Con- 


se Te an’t think how it is!"’ 

VII. Gallery of Literary Cha- 
racters. No. XX. 
Sir William Moles- 

*,* The large increase of Su 





worth. (With a full- 
length Portrait.) 
VIII. Recollections of our last 
arish Minister. By his 
own Precentor. No. II. 
IX. The Yellowplush Cor- 
respondence. No, 
Skimmings from “the 
Dairy of George 
X. Homeric Ballads. By 
Dr. Maginn. No. 
The Return 4 the 
Chiefs from ‘Tro 
XI. Murphy the Motowsls- 
Y= i ack. 
XU. The E sation Petitions 
= the Grenville Act. 
bscribers for 1838, together with 


an ‘tnosual demand for the January and February Numbers. 


have rendered Reprints nec 
may be had at the Publisher 


8 5 L 
any Bookseller in the Kingdom ; 
are pongived, yaa the Numbers re; 


Crown Monthly, 


ary. They are now ready, an 
R axeeteteet, London, or of 
whom Subscribers’ Names 


wlarly supplied, price Half-a~ 





The foll 1 Papers, in addition to | its Te varied 
contents, rill be found in the MARCH of 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, and MONTHLY 
REGISTER of RELIGIOUS and ECCLESIASTICAL 
INFORMA, TION. 

Rev. C ye wll W ordswarth on the Practice of publishing 
Ancient Authors with Engl) ish Notes—The_ late Archdeacon 
Wollaston on the Rew XP Principle of assessing Tithe Property 
to the Poor Rate— >. Joddrell on the same—C eapeete. 
tion of Tithes—Rev. 8. R. Niaieland's Remarks on Fox's 
and Monuments, No. X.—-Pietas Londinensis—Rev. W. itiland 
Bedford on John _Knox—Essex Memorials to the 
Pharisaism and Lay Teaching—The actual State of the Royal 
Prerogative in England in making Ecclesiastical Canons, with 
copious Remarks by the Editor—Council of Thoulouse—Church 
Commission, 

& F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
ria, ‘Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 259, and T. Clerc Smith, 287, Regent- 
Street. 





P. MURPHY, AUTHOR OF THE ‘WEATHER ALMANAC,’ 
HE SUNBEAM, No. VI. price 3d. will con- 
tain a splendid Portrait (gratis) and authenfic Particulars 
of P. Murpuy, Esq., Author of the ‘Weather Almanac,’ wit! 
eigins al Papers, Poetry, and a New Song, * The Highland C hief,” 
by J. Barnett. Part L.,inaneat Wrapper, containing three New 
Songs anda Duet, by yoy Bochsa, and Loder, was issued 
with the Magazines on the 
ondon : ty bak and all Booksellers. 





EHO OR” day, 2 vols. EM 8vo. 


HE AUTH of *TREM AINE? on the 
TRUE CHARACTER of the REVOLUTION of 1688, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, Second Edition, with a Map, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
OREST ar onalang and INCIDENTS in the 
WILDS of C ANAD. 
By SIR “GEORGE HEAD. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MR. BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE, 
On Saturday, March 24, in ~ i? 8vo. with 15 pisbiy-Gniched J His- 
torical Engravings, 3ls. 6c India Proof Plates, 2/. 12s. 
EILA,; or, the Siege of Granada: a Biasenee. 
By EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Esq. 
Author of Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ ‘ Ernest Maltravers,’ &e. 
ondon ; Longman, Orme, & Co. 


BE ETTS’S FAMILY and SCHOOL ATLAS, 

in Monthly Nambers price 1s. 6d. ; each containin TWO 
7 coloured, and which for clearness and beauty 
are published by any Atlas extant. The following Numbers 
are pubdus hed 


Yo. I, containing ENGLAND and PALESTINE 

EUROPE and the UNITED STATES. 

Rey f EMISPHERES, 

§ TLAND ae SOUTH AMERICA. 

2B, cvcceccces REL. AND and ASIA, will appear on the 
ist of April. 
To be had of the Publisher, 7, Compton-street, Brunswick - 

square; or through any respectable Bookseller. 








MAPS, superior 


This day is published, in fcp. 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 

UESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brorury 
Second Edition, First Series. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street, 





Just BIRY 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
N INQUIR into the NATURE 
PROSPECTS of the ADAMITE. RACE: as viewed jp 
Connexion with the Scheme of Christianity. 





Just Meri 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
M. =: RO DE ORATORE ’ Lippy 
e TRES; ex efits Ernesti, ume Notis Variorum, 
A. J. GREENWOOD, D.D. 


In Usum Juventutis. Editio Nova, emendatior et Notis multy 





es 





auctior. 
London : Whittaker & C Li an Or . ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Aud Oxford: J. H Parkers” = &% 
In a few days will be published, 
TANFIELD’S SKETCHES on = 
L MOSELLE, on Graves, ent THE MEUSE. 

ondon Or 
ment to Her Malesty, 6, Pall Mall all ‘ements: 
THE QUEEN. 
PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY. 
ME ESSRS. HODGSON & GRAVES, Printselley 
n Ordinary to Her Majesty, have the h 
nounce that they will publish ae fow d days, the onoa toa 
mand to her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT, a mog 
exquisite 
PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY, 
Engraved in the finest style of M tinto b: 
ion a most beautiful witent Deewing by E. c. eae 
Historical Painter to Her Majesty Queen Adelaide. . 
" Litgr ip 11. 1s.; Proof, 2/. 2s.; India Proof, 34. 38.5 Before Let. 
ers, 4. 
Lon don Hodgson & Graves, Printsellers to H j 
A odg ers to Her Majesty,¢, 





—_—. 


Lately published, 
THE FIRST BOOK OF THE 


HitstToRY OF THE GERMANS 
From the Earliest t Ages to t to fhe Year 774, 


Bar 
Be By THOMAS GHEENWooD, a Esq. ¥ Grog 's Inn, 
rrister-at- Law ; of ohn’s " 
and Fellow and Reader of ficelee i areas 
University of Durham. 
In two Parts, price 2/. 12s. €d. 
Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


—. y sed THE CULTURE OF ae a 
‘ew days will be published, pri 
PRACTI CAL TREATISE on “the CULT. 
VATION of the DAHLIA 
Editor of the ‘ Magazin oh tol wand Garde d Forester 
ro e agazine o t: 
to his 9 yn the Du py i 
m. 8S. Orr & Ba Toh meng London ; and W. &B. 








. 8vo. price 5s. in cloth, gilt edges, 
HE EXEC UTOR'SGUIDE. By J.C.Hupson, 
of the Legacy: y-Duty Office, Somerset House. 
ondon:; Longman, Orme, & Co 
Of whom may be had, price 2s. 6d. the 4th edition of ‘ 
Mr. Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making a Will 


according to the New Act. 





This day is publis shed, fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
ADOC. By Rogerr SouruHey, 
Forming Vol. 5 of his Poetical Works, to be completed 

in ‘Ten Volumes, price 5s. each, cloth lettered. 

“In form, beauty, and embe ‘llishments, this collection will 
resemble the reprints of Byron, &e.; with the = of 
being commented on by the author himself.""—Spectator 

sondon : Longman, Orme, & Co. 





In 1 thick vol. post 8vo. price 18s. cle oth lettered, 
POP ULAR LAW DICTION ARY; 
adapted to sa omnis nsion of persons not educated 
for the lox zal profess 
By TH OMAS E DL Y NE TOMLINS, Attorney and Solicitor. 
*. * The whole work has undergone careful and able revision, 
with reference to its legal accuracy, by an eminent Barrister. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, & Co. 





FLOOD’S LIFE. 
This day is published, in 8vo. with a Portrait, price 12s. bds. 
N EMOIRS of the LIFE and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of the Rt. Hon. HENRY FLOOD, M.P., Colonel 
of the Volunteers; containing Reminiscences of the Irish Com- 
mons, andan Account of the Grand heey oom Convention of 1783, 
By WARDEN FLOOD, Esq,, late Captain 21st Regt. 
Dublin: John Cumming. London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


THE CLAN MACLEAN, 

This day A published, in demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
PR. WISTO RICAL and GENEALOGICAL ACCOUNT of 
NHE C AN M CLE A N, 

from its first Settlement at Castle Duart, in the Isle of 
Mall, to the present Period. 
a SENEACHIE., 

Pr. um Rioghail a Chiosnuicht nach striochdeadh do 

uaigh 
en. Elder, & Co. Cornhill, London; and Laing & Forbes, 

inb 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. in cloth boards, 


[= LITTLE BOY’S COMPANION to the 
LATIN ACCIDENCE; and help to a Copia Verborum: 

so arranged as to form also a Supplement to the Eton Accidence. 

By the Editor of * Ecloge Ovidiane,’ and the ‘ Adaptation of 

Broder’s Little Latin ¢ ammer to the Eton Syntax.’ 

London : printed for J & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 

yard, pan WwW wore vgn bath “Pall Ae and J. W. Parker, West 
Strand 





On the 30th March will be published, 
VOLUME THE SEVENTH (AND LAST) OF 
HE LIFE wal he WALTER SCOTT. 
LOCKHAR 


By 
Robert Cadell, Baibarsh John ll and Whittaker & 
Co. London Of whom may be had, 


The Life, Vols. I, IL., IL, 1V., V., and VI. 
Wav erley Novels, 48 vols. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 

Sir Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vols. 





Chamb — 


a few days, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


TREATISE on the CHURCH of CHRIST; 
am oy for the Use of Sndents | in Theology, 
Kev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 
Printed for J. RNa tone Bt: Gut oy h 
rinted for J. G ivington, ‘a 
Waterloo-place, Mall Mall. manatees 








In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, the Third Edition, of 
E R M Oo N 


By HENRY MELVILL, B.D 
Minister of C amden Chapel, Camberwell ; a. pte Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Peter's College, C ‘ambridg 
Also, by the same Author. 

1. Sermons, preached before the University of 
Cambridge, February, 1836; and Two Sermons, preached in 
Great St. Mary’s, at the Evening Lecture. 4th edition. 8vo. Ss, 

2. Sermons, preached at Cambridge, in February, 
1837. 8vo. 5s, 


3. Religious Education: a Sermon, preached at 


Camden Chapel on Sunday, January 28, 1838, after the reading 
“ the Queen's Letter on Behalf of the National Society. 8vo. 
&. 1. 





Now ready, price Eighteenpence, 
LAIN INSTRUCTIONS for every Person 


TO MAKE A WILL, with Forms, Tables, and an Ab- 
stract of the Act. 


A Plain Guide to Executors and Administrators, 
showing their Duties, and how safely to perform them, the Re- 
cuelons of the Stamp Office respecting Legacies, &c. Cloth 


gilt, , 
and a Plain 


Plain ‘Instructions to make a Will ; 
Guide to Executors, &c._ In 1 vol. cloth lettered, 4 
H. Washbourne, Salisbury-square ; and all Booksellers. 





On Ist March was published, in 8vo. price 9s. 
Part IL. of a Complete Edition of the 
ORKS of JEREMY BENTHAM, now first 
collected, under the Superiaten dence of his Evocater, 
JOH? j G. Part Il. contains, I PRINCIPLES of the 
CIVIL C £. ee e Levelling System. IL. 
PRINC Pres of the LAW ; including, 1. Political 
Remedies for the Bot of _— es; 2. Rationale of Punishment, 
with Appendix on Death Punishments; 3. Indirect Methods 
Preventing Crimes. 


Part III. will be published on 1st May. 


William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. Orders received by all Booksellers. 





2nd Edition enlarged, price Ms. boards, 
N THE DISEASES OF FEMALES: 

Treatise illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Teriet 
and Treatment. With numerous Cases. Including the Diseases 
and Management of Pregnancy and Lying-in. | With Engravings, 
and a Glossary of Medical Terms. Designed las a Companion 
to the Author's * Modern Domestic Medicine.’ Containing also 
an Appendix on the Symptoms and Treatment, of DISEASES 

of the HEART, ar < | the proper iz pitas of EPILE 
“It is an admiral 5 e Performance, and. tivoald find a place in 

ony Sas establishment."’—Bath 

“A most desirable neq uisition.’’—Readin, 
London: published -b Af Simpkin & Co. 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








Just published, price 5s. boa 
gamer. HONOR NEALE, and other 


POEMS. hy the Rev. R. C. TRENCH, 
Author of ‘ The Story of Justin Martyr.’ 
dward Moxon, Dover-street. 


FASHIONABLE he agomge » ae ~ guna 
Just published, 3s. 6d. cloth, 23¢ 7 
QUVELLES CO VERSATIONS PARI- 
SIENNES , being Specimens of Causeries des Salons ; for 
— may be found also a Useful Manual to 


lle 
UIS PHIL IPPE R. F. DE PORQUET. 

Fenwick de Porquet, 111, Tavistock-street, C ovent- 

; aa may be had of Longman & Co.; Whittaker & Co. 
) & Marshall; Duncan; F amilton, Adams & Co.; © 

and all Booksellers. —— Agents in the Country: Colling, 

jath; Wrightson & Webb, Birmingham ; Bancks, and Clark, 
Manchester s om. Liverpool; Cumming, Dublin ; Oliver & 
Boyd, Edin 


‘La France Littéraire’ vient de clorre sa 6e année d’existence 
é lus honorable par un volume extrémement 

-huit grands articlesdivers, au nombre 

Is les 4 Sur |" 5 geo du systéme des 5 dye 








mes en France par a les-Malo; sur les di 
‘eda: sur 1" instruction publique en Russie, en Norwége, 
Hongrie ; sur les théories de la terre, par Fuchs ; sur les pro- 

d'Afrique ; sur les sacrifices que I’ etat social demande aux 
libertés naturelles de ee, 7Re ar M. Matter; sur l'histoire des 
races humaines, par M. Ernest Falconnet; sur l'art musical en 
France, par Pacini; enfin un grand drame historique inédit, en 
cing actes, par MM. Charles-Malo et Bignan. 


A FRANCE Bp LIrre ‘RAIRE, 
Fondée par M. CHARLES-MA 
brrédigée, sous sa direc tion, _ he Spates les MAisurités littéraires 


7™e Année (ler Ji Janvier 1838.) 
du Journal:—Philosophie, Sciences, Littérature, Statis- 
tigue, Législation, Finances, Economie politique, Philologie, 
Institutions sociales, aut Meroe Histoire, Cours publics, Voy- 
ues, Origines, Bio Moyen-Age, Variétés, Chroniques et 
" endes, Miscel os “Posse. Académies, Revue littéraire, 
émérides scientifiques, littéraires et artistiques, &c. 
collection complete, jusqu’a ce jour, de cette magnifique 
publication : 30 vol. in-80 papier vélin satiné. Prix 140 fr. 
La Téte de la 2me série seulement (commengant en Sep- 
tembre 1836), 4 beaux vol. in-8vo. Prix 30 fr. 
Nota, Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1838, ne paieront cette Téte 
ey que 25 francs. 
Prix de l'abonnement annuel pour 1838: Paris, 2 
Départemens, 30 fr.—Les Pays étrangers, 35 fr. 
Bureaux, Rue de l’Eperom, No. 10. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC ee —— 

This day is published, price 9d. sewed; or 1s. 
NIRODUCTION to the SCIENCES. “New 
Edition, improved, comprehending an Outline of Astronomy, 

Natural Philosophy, (Ge ‘Geology, — i. pgrae’ aphy; Meteorology, 


Chemistry, y> siology, and Mental 
Philosophy. The Shele i" tN with Wood ngravings. 

This is the cheapest School Book ever published in Great 
Britain, the p’ price having been made purposely low in order to 
bring it within the reach of the poorest classes of society. 
Within the last twelve months, nearly Twenty Thousand Copies 
ofit have been sold, and this success has induced the Editors to 
inuwve .~ extend = or worm ould 

Orders from Booksellers or checkmasters shou specif; 
whether the Old or New Edition is wanted ae 


LARGE SCHOOL-ROO MAPS, 


fr.—Les 





Now ready, 

Maps of Europe, Scotland, England, and Ireland. 
Designed by J. Fairbairn, Esq., Rector of Bathgate Academy 
ach Map measures five feet eight inches in length by four fext 
ten inc’ mest i breadth. Price 12s, mounted on roilers for hanging 

in schools. 

These are the cheapest large Maps at eronent published in 
this country: the set will be completed by Maps of the Holy 
Land (for Scripture seography), Asia, Africa, and America. 

Published by W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; W.S. Orr & Co. 

Fuernoster-row, cada W. Curry, jumor, & Co. Dublin; 
W. M'Comb, Belfast ; John Macl Glasgow; G. Philip, 
Liverpool ; Lewis Smith, Aberdeen ; and all Booksellers. 


bye Ban ory? < ee 
1. 8vo. price 12s 
ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the. ‘QUEENS 
of ENGLAND, fom Pe Commencement to the Twelfth 
Century. By S LAWRANCE, 
PR. La A an 
SPANISH SKETCHES BY GEORGE VIVIAN, ESa. 
ESSRS. PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI 
& Co. Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, 14, 
Pall Mall East, beg to state that they will, on Mon EPAX, ublish 
the 5th and 6th WWEAN. tes the last) of SPANISH SCENER , & 
by GEORGE VIV ‘sq. These two Parts. besides Title- 
page, View nette, &c., contain 12 Views, includin; Malaga—Almu- 
i 


| iy — Vitoria — Gibraltar — Granada— Seville — Barcelona — 
u 





e collection, consisting of upwards of 30 Views, now forms 
a companion volume to Lewis and Roberts’s Sketches ; ; and as 
it contains many interestin; subjects which have not appe pared 
in any other work, makes the series of Spanish views more com- 
plete. ‘To be had of the Publishers, and of all Book and Print- 
sellers. Price 4. 


GEOLOGY, 





FROM THE ENCYCLOPADIA 

eT ANEICA. 

In post vo. price 6s bellished with Plates and Woodcuts, 
TREATISE. ON GEOLOGY, forming the 
Article under this head in the current Edition of the 

Eacyelopadie | Britannic: 
IC HN. PHIL LIPS, F.R.S. F.G 
Professor 7 Geology 3 in King’s C ‘ollege, Sa mal &ec 
e 


“ 








. &e 
e author has selected and combined all the discoveries 
which have been made in geology up to the present time.”’— 
“One of the most generally and practically useful books ever 
published.’’— Birmingham Hera 
“An admirable digest of geological knowledge.” — Edinburgh 
Adam 
Simpkin, Marshall, =. Co., Whittaker & ‘ae . ov Hamilton 
dams, & Co. London. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Sumnczsns, ETC. 
A TREATISE on ENGLISH 
STYLE, and POETRY; to which is added, Advice to 
the Student on the aren, of the Understanding. 2nd 
2. Questions and Exercises, adapted to Hiley’s 
English Grammar; to which is added, a New System of English 
Composition. 2nd edition, considerably improved. 12mo. bd. 
together with appropriate Exercises, and Two Preparatory 
Courses of Composition. 3rd edition, much enlarged, price 
ls. 6d. pound. 
n, Orme, & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
ames AL ITALIAN WORKS sy M. DE PORQUET, 
Paris, Ex-Professor of French,) now ready, 
ditto, Latin ditto, 3s. 6d. nanan. —II. Key to each, 3s. 6d.— 
111. Petit Secretaire, 7th Edit.3s. 6d.—1V. French V ersion, 3s.6d. 
—V. First erence Reading Book, 4 .—VI. First Italian ditto, 
4s.—V Parisian ool, Ss --3Q 2s.—IX. Histoire de Napoleon, 
for the Use of Schools, 5s Mode ern French Spelling, 2s. ; 
New French ee 5s.— ning English . oe into 


Morning Herald, 
Advertiser, 
& Charles Black. Edin 
Lately published by Grisn: ley. 
$ ‘GRAMMAR, 
“a considerably enlarged and improved. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 
2s. 
3. An Abridgment of Hiley’s English Grammar, 
mn Lon; 
Bancks & Co. Ma. mohesters and Harrison, Leeds. 
E TRESOR, 17th Edit., German ditto, Italian 
3s. 6d. Py. 200.—VII. Parisian Grammar, 3s. 6d. ; Le Traducteur, 
XI. 
French Idioms, 3s —XIl. Tralian ‘Phrase Book, 3s. 60 


Fede P oo li, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
Longman ist Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; 3; Duncan; 
and all Booksellers. 


“The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the teaching 
of napannes, is borne out by the first metaphysical minds, and 
the first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger 
Ascham, downwards a more important, although less 
popular, personage x ey either of these in school establish- 
ments, viz. Commonsense. We think it a duty to the public, 
and to the author of the Fenwickian System, thus to state our 
opinion of its merits and advantages in the work of instruction,” 





— Educational Magazine. 





NOW READY, 


H OO D’S 


OW N, 


No. 2, Price 1s. 
Containing, among a variety of amusing Papers, Fancy Portraits of the Authors of the ‘ Weather Almanac’ 
and * Diary of the Times of George IV.’ 
LONDON: A. H. BAILY & CO. 83, CORNHILL, 





Just published, to be continued Monthly, price One Shilling, illustrated with pas Groups of Exotic Flowering Plants, beautifully 
coloured after Nature, No. 1. of 


THE GREEN-HOUSE, HOT-HOUSE, 


AND 


STOVE; 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR THEIR MANAGEMENT, 
And selected Lists of the most beautiful Species, and Directions for theirCultivation by the Author’s Practice. 
By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, 


GARDENER TO HIS MAJESTY 


THE KING OF THE BELGIANS, 


*,* This Work is in continuation of the Flower Garden,’ just completed, and will also he completed in 
aboat eight or nine Parts, and will contain every particular necessary for the successful Cultivation of Exotic Flowers, arranged 


for convenience, and as a matter of taste, under the following 


HEADS OF ARRANGEMENT. 


THE HEATH HOUSE, 
GERANIUM HOUSE. 
EXOTIC BULBS. 
MIXED GREEN-HOUSE, 
CAMELIA HOUSE. 
SUCCULENT HOUSE. 
CONSERVATORY. 


THE ORANGERY. 
PROTECTING FRUIT. 
VERANDAH, 

DRY STOVE. 

HUMID STOVE. 
ORCHIDE. 
AQUARIUM. 


And TROPICAL FRUIT STOVE. 


WILLIAM S. ORR & CO, LONDON; W. & R. CHAMBERS, EDINBURGH; W. CURRY, Jux, & CO, 


DUBLIN. 


Sold also by all Booksellers in Town and Country, 





Just OOO AN, in 8vo. TOR a’ 
GENERAL | A MAIL COM- 
MUNICATION a oN lt, Petseen GREAT BRITAIN 
and the EASTERN and WESTERN PAR’ yi Lf = sky mrad 
also, to CANTON and SYD Westward by the Pacific; to 
which are add ed, ChOURADHICAL ae ‘c iS rt te. istH 
MU S of PANA) MA, N | Es 3UA, Foes Wit HART 
PF VES MQU EEN A —_ 
oe os, Ludgate- stree t. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
General Statistics of the British Empire. 8vo. 8s. 


Just published, 


- A 
ULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
lated by W. BALY, M.D. Part Il. 8vo. 3s. 
Il. 
Turner’s Chemistry. Sixth Edition. 
Professor Liebig and Wilton G. ‘Turner, Part II. 
Ill, 
Quain’s Anatomy. Fourth Edition. Illustrated 
with 140 Engravings on’ Wood and 4 Steel Plates. 8vo. 1. 2s, 
cloth. The Work is also published in 3 Parts. 


Printed for ‘Paper & Walton, Booksellers ‘and Publishers to 
University College, London, 28, Upper Gower-street 





Trans- 
6d. 


Edited by 


8vo. 5s. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, March 


M® COLBURN’S “as PUBLIC ATIONS. 


THE RIVER AND THE DESERT. 
By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of * The City of the Sultan,’ &c. 
vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


MEN OF CHAR ACTER. 
y DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo 
With aunerous Characteristic Mlustrations after T hackeray. 
“ These are very forcible volumes—written with great honesty, 
earnestness, and manliness of feeling ; and with a perfect com- 
mand of incident and character.” —E.raminer. 
Ill. 
MEMOIRS ho ADMIRAL = ARL ST. VINCENT; 
wi tS NCE, 


By 1, Re N. 
Now first publishes. »d from Official and Authentic Documents. 
vols, 8vo. with Portrait. 


Iv. 
ROYSTON GOWER; or, the DAYS of KING JOHN, 
By THOMAS MILLER, Author of ‘A Day in the Woods,’ &c. 


ols. 
“One of the best works in the’ Scott school that we have read.” 
— Atheneum. 


Vv. 
MEMOIRS OF THE BEAUTIES 
OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 

Comprising a Series of 21 splendid Portraits. New and cheaper 
Edition, to be completed in 6 Monthly Parts, at 7s. 6d. each.— 
Part II. is now ready. 

ALSO, — READY, 
THE COURTIER? Ss 
By LADY STEPNEY. 


DAUGHTER. 


3 vols. 


QUEEN ELIZ ABETH —_ HER TIMES. 
Illustrated b 
A SERIES OF ORIG IN tL LETTERS, 

Selected from the Inedited Private Correspondence of the 
Lord Treasurer Burghley, the great Karl of Leicester, the Secre- 
taries Walsingham and Smith, Sir C hristophe r Hatton, and most 
of the distinguished Persons of the Period 

FORMING A ¢ OMPL ETE HISTORY or THE REIGN. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portra 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Mz ~ ae strect. 





Sanctioned by the most eminent of the Faculty. 
INNEFORD’'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Ague, Spasms, Flatulency, Indigestion, Loss 
of App tite, Nervous Affections, and Constitutional Debility, 
as well as languor produced by a too free indulgence in the 
ae A of the table, or excesses of any kind. To elderly per- 
sons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone and vigour to 
the constitution. In all cases of exhaustion arising from mental 
or bodily fatigue it affords instant relief; and inalleviating sea- 
sickness it has been found most enopess 1. 

The Indian Tonic has received the sanction of some of the 
most distinguished members of the medic al profession, a large 
portion of the public press, as weli as numerous priv ate indivi- 
duals who have experienced its beneficial effects after all other 
tonics have failed. The following is among the recent notices 
of the public press :— 

* The most fashionable, the safest, and the most_agreeable 
restorative now in use, is Dinneford’s Indian Tonic. It isa sure 
remedy for indigestion, from which disease so many others 
emanate, and we believe that it ppssesses many other invalu- 
able properties, particularly ior pe eons who have been exposed 
to the destructive influence of the Indian climate, whose con- 
stitutions will not bear the use of more powerful tonics, which 
too frequently are injurious to the system, and produce no good 
eflect."’—Naval and Military Gazette. 

Prepared only by Digne ge A Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In patties, Se . od., Gd., 118.5 and family bottle “Ss, at 229, 
each. To be had of ‘most = ‘spectable Chemists throughout the 
Kingdom. Wholesale Agents, Sutton & Co. 10, Bow Churchyard. 


FOR THE HAIR, 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is universally 
admired and acknowled; ff ed to be the best and ine off or 
Article for nourishing the ; prevents it from falling o) or 
turning grey, and changes mivey hair to its original colour. 
produc es and restores HAIR, even at a late period of life, t.. 
it from SCUKPF, and renders “the most harsh and dry Hair as 
soft as sitk,curly, and glossy : preserves it in Cur! and other decora- 
tive formation—unimpaire “di by the Summer's heat, vinient exercise, 
or the relaxing te »ndencies of the Ball Room. To CHILDREN it 
is invaluable, as it lays a foundation for a beautiful Head of Hair. 
CAUTION.—Ask for “ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, and 
observe their Name and Address, in Red, on the ps 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDE 
Counter-signed ALEX. ROWLAND. 
The lowest price is 3s. 6d.—the next price is 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 
per bottle ane 
Impostors call their trash the (GENU INE), and omit the “ & 
in the Signature, offering it for sale under the lure of being 


Osta by the Proprietors as above, and by all respectable Per- 
fumers and Medicine Venders. 











THE ATHBN BUM 


MR. ‘BENTLEY HAS ‘THIS DAY PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING 


New U@Morks. 


MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, 


Edited by CHARLES 
Author of ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ ‘Oliver Twist,’ &c. 


MRS. TR 





8, New Bururcton Street, Maxcu 2, 1838,., 


THE CLOWN. 


DICKENS, Esq. (*BOZ’), 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Twelve characteristic IMustrations by George Cruikshank, and Portrait. 


1. 
OLLOPE’S 


VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Fourteen Engravings by Hervieu, among which will be found the following: Tyrolese Peasants—Portrait of D: i 


Rah. 





Carters—Austrign 


ed Criminal—Fair in the Hoker Markt—Madame Rettich as Desdemona—Carinthians under the Walis of Vienna—Street Scene in Vienna—The Austrian Court solng 
‘The Bride of Ehingen—Augsburg Market—Ball at Vienna—Installation of the Golden Fleece—The Catacombs at Vienna, &c. 


EXCURSIONS IN ITALY, by the AUTHOR of ‘THE PILOT,’ 


In 2 vols. post 8yo., being the Completion of Mr. Cooper's TRAVELS. 


ue 
r 


IV. 


NARRATIVE OF THE RESIDENCE OF THE THREE PERSIAN PRINCES 
IN LONDON, in 1835 and 1836; 


With an ACCOUNT of their JOURNEY from 


PERSIA, and SU. BSEQUENT ADVENTURES. 


By JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 


Author of ‘The Persian Adventurer, &c. 
“These volumes are a very delightful publicati i 


2 vols, post | 8vo. with Portraits of the Princes, &c. 


+ 





v. 
The LIFE and TIMES of LOUIS the FOURTEENTH. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘Richelieu,’ &c. 2-vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 
“ An agreeable and diversified narrative.”"— Atlas. 


“These volumes afford a yery lively and interesting picture of the manners of the time of 
Louis Quartorze. The work is also full of passages of high dramatic interest.”’— Post. 


DAMASCUS and PALMYRA: a Journey to the East. 


WITH A SKETCH OF 
Tue Strate and Prospecrs of Syria under IpRaniM Pasua. 
By C.G. ATIDISON, of the Inner Temple. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous coloured Illustrations. 


“It is some years since we have read & book of travels so int ti da 1 
matier as these two entertaining volumes.” — Syn, ee ee 


And ina 


MEMOIRS OF 


ODDITIES of LONDON LIFE. By Paur Pry. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Twenty-four humorous Illustrations. 


Iv. 
TOPSAIL-SHEET BLOCKS; 
Or, THE NAVAL FOUNDLING. 

By ‘THE OLD SAILOR.” 

Author of ‘ Tough Yarns,’ ‘ Nights at Sea,’ ‘ Greenwich 
Hospital,’ &c. 

3 vols. with numerous Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


MRS. TROLLOPE 


3 vols. with nu 

“ A singularly cl book. 
tal 4 arrenged: at the 

*"— Times. 


v. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE VICAR OF WREXHILL. 


‘The conduct of the stor, 
e events are extraordinarily stri 


istic, curious, and various.’’—Spectator. 


Vil. 
The HISTORY of FERDINAND and ISABELEA 
of SPAIN. 
Ey W. Il. PRESCOTT, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
“ Mr. Prescott has chosen one of the most important periods in modern history for the subject 
of this oy T and too much credit cannot be given to him for the manner in which he La 


cuted his laborious and important task. No library can be complete without this y: 
history.” —Literary Gazette. 
Vill. 


EXCURSIONS in the ABRUZZI and NORTHERN 
PROVINCES of NAPLES. 
By the Hon. KEPPEL CRAVEN. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates. 
gesting om Na yee x = Rye new fapts tet ap encleucies inthe travel 


note-book. per 








few days: 


SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, BART. G.C.H. 


Keeper of the Privy Purse during the latter Part of the Reign of George IV. 
To which are added numerous LETTERS from the most DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGES. 


By LADY KNIGHTON, 
Now first published from the Original MSS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


WITHOUT SOUL. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE MAN A Nove. 


Iv. 
THE WIFE HUNTER, 
And FLORA DOUGLAS. 
BEING 
TALES BY THE MORIARTY FAMILY. 
Edited by DENNIS IGNATIUS MORIARTY, Esq. 
3 vols. 


*S NEW NOVEL, 


merous Plates. 


is capi 
ing = 





EDITED by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (‘ BOZ.’) 
The MARCH NUMBER, price Half-a-Cro: mbellished with Two humorous Llastrations 
by George ve Cruikshank, of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Contains, among other interesting Articles, 
S$ of ‘OLIVER TWIST,’ by the EDITOR, 
Titustrated by George Cruikshank. 


The Tere’ s St By Thomas Jpscldeby. fhmon of on Life. Brew. Jerdav. 
et nl y W. J. Thoms. mon of Athens (Shakspeare Papers). By Dr. 
Po m ein That! 
Merrytbou 


By 1: fRoms. nn. 
a Kliinchiinbruch. By J. Ha- 
nie 46 who cared for Herself. By H.|_ milton Reynolds. 
Holl The Two Sisters. By Captain Medwin. 
oetry—France : Béranger. 


Popular & National 
y Charles Mackay. 
hawn Gow, and the “Little Grey Man of the 
Fairies. By a Member of ‘ The Comet Club,’ 
with an Illustration b. BT ocomge Cr yy ee 
he Devil. By othe Invisible Gentleman.” Alliteration.—Siege of Belgrade. &c, &c. 


yore Y and II. of this Work, neatly bound, and embellished with numerous Iliustra- 


NEW 


Ode to Mr, 
The Grand | +3 "by the Author of ‘ The Lol- 


The Dockyard Ghost. oR’ Lieut. Johns. 
ane 8 Poppy, from U 





tions by George Cruikshank, and Portraits, &c., may now be had of all Booksellers, price 
16s. each. 


Cheap Edition of Capt. Marryat’s Popular Novels, 
PUBLISHING MONTHLY, EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 
PRICE ONLY SIX SHILLINGS. 
Now ready, complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, price 6s. embellished with Engravings, 
JAPHET in SEARCH of a FATHER. 
ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 
PETER SIMPLE. | JACOB FAITHFUL. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


THE KING’S OWN. | MIDSHIPMAN EASY, &e. 


*,* These Novels are also included in THE STANDARD NOVELS, ‘Japner’ forming 
the New Volume, published this day. 


“He that i i ~» Peter Simple’ is a sea Fielding."*—Blackiwrood. 
“* Captain Marryat appears to us to stand alone among the writers of his century in the power 
of depicting life as it is.”.—S,ectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





London: Jaume Bom 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, atthe ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, 14, Welli on sibost North, = . r JouN Faanoiss and sold by all 


lers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for ScoTLanb, Mesérs. Bell 


Bradfute, Edinburgh; and D. Campbell, 


lasgow ;—for [RELAND. mining, D 


St. 
E. P. 
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